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Aotes. 


SHAKSPEARE IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


That period of Shakespeare’s life between 1586, 
when he left Stratford, and 1589, when he appears 
in London, has ~. puzzled biographers. Local 
Tesearch has lately brought out facts which goa 
long way towards proving that within this dusky 
interval Shakespeare paid a visit to certain people, 
his relations, at Dursley in Gloucestershire. In 
1868 the Rev. R. W. Huntley, in a note to his 
Glossary of the Cotswold Dialect, pointed ut this 
fact. In 1877 the Rev. J. H. Blunt, in a book en- 
titled Dursley and its Neighbourhood, confirmed 
and added to the existing evidence of Shakespeare’s 
Visit to Dursley. It is known that Oldys once 
agreed to furnish an account of ten years of Shake- 
_— life, containing much new matter. Un- 

nately circumstances prevented Oldys from 
mee his promise. We are, therefore, unable 
say whether he had gained some idea of Shake- 
— Gloucestershire connexions. The object 
the present sketch is to state the collected facts 


of the two previous writers, and to add some con- 
jectures as to Shakespeare’s connexion with other 
@amatic authors of his time following from this 
Tisit. 


A family named Shakespeare formerly resided 





in Dursley and the neighbourhood, for James 
Shakespeare was buried at Bisley on March 13, 
1570. Edward, son of John and Margery Shake- 
speare, was baptized at Beverston on Sept. 19, 
1619. It is said that a John Shakespeare was 
married toa Margery Roberts at Stratford, Nov. 25, 
1584. The interval is great between the twodates 
above, or we might have said they were the same 
people whose son was baptized as above. Thomas 
Shakespeare, weaver, was married to Joan Turner 
at Dursley Church, March 3, 1677-8, and of their 
children, Edward was baptized on July 1, 1681 ; 
Mary, 1682; Thomas, 1685; and Mary, 1691. 
John Shakespeare was a mason in Dae from 
1704 to 1739, and Thomas Shakespeare had a 
“seat place” assigned to him in 1739. Betty 
Shakespeare received poor’s money from 1747 to 
1754. Some of this family “still exist as small 
freeholders in the adjoining parish of Newington 
Bagpath and claim kindred with the poet.” The 
name of Hathaway is not at all uncommon in the 
Beverston registers, and is still in existence in the 
neighbourhood. 

In the second part of Henry IV., Act v. se. 1, 
“Gloucestershire Davy” says to Justice Shallow, 
“T beseech you, sir, to countenance William Visor 
of Woncot against Clement Perkes on the Hill.” 
This Woncot, as Mr. Steevens supposes in a note to 
another passage in the same play (Act v. sc. 3), is 
Woodmancot, still pronounced by the common 
—_ Womceot, a township in the parish of Durs- 
ey. This township lies at the foot of Stinchcombe 
Hill, still emphatically called “The Hill” in that 
district, on account of the magnificent orama 
which it commands. On Stinchcombe Hill there 
is the site of a house wherein a family named Pur- 
chase or Perkis once lived. It is thus reasonable 
to suppose that this Perkis of Stinchcombe Hill is 
identical with “Clement Perkes of the Hill.” The 
family of Visor were also undoubtedly the ancestors 
of the Dursley family known in more recent times 
by the name of Vizard. Arthur Visor or Vizard 
was bailiff of Dursley in 1612, and the descendants 
have been there to this day. Mr. Blunt’s book 
contains their pedigree. A pathway in the woods 
near Dursley is traditionally known as “ Shake- 
speare’s Walk.” In Rich. II., Act ii. se. 3, the 
description of a wild prospect in Gloucestershire, 
which takes in the view of Berkeley Castle, exactly 
answers to the view on which the eye still rests 
when the spectator stands on Stinchcombe Hill :— 

“ How far is it, my lord, to Berkeley now?” &c. 
“ There stands the castle by yon tuft of trees.” 

This knowledge of local names, local disputes, 
and local scenery could not have belonged to a 
stranger. It would be hard to say how Shake- 
speare became possessed of such knowledge unless 
he had paid a personal visit to the district. There 
is a strong consensus of opinion that he went to 
Scotland for his Macbeth vividness of detail; why 
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not as likely to have gone to Gloucestershire ? 
Again, there is a vague tradition that Davenant’s 
mother was an innkeeper’s daughter in one of the 
vales, perhaps of Evesham, still more probably of 
Berkeley, where Shakespeare may have become 
intimate with her. 

The separate individual work of Marlow and 
Shakespeare in certain plays which wees 
between 1589-92 is difficult to point out, although 
two hands are known to be there. Edward II. 
(1590) has always been given wholly to Marlow. 
But allow the hypothesis that Shakespeare had a 
hand in it and we get certain things much clearer. 
In 1589 Shakespeare was in London, fresh from 
his Gloucestershire excursion, full of the weird 
interest and history gathered around Berkeley 
Castle, and impressed with the tones of its local 
dialect. He is but a country lad, full of power. 
He meets with Marlow and an acquaintance begins. 
Shakespeare advises Marlow, already a dramatic 
writer of repute, to work up the history of the un- 
fortunate Edward IT. into a play, which appears 
in 1591. Throughout this play are lines with a 
hitch in the metre, apparently lines with a syllable 
wanting, as Act i. sc. 1 :— 

“ Were sworn to your father at his death.” 

“ Earl of Cornwall, King and Lord of Man.” 
Some thirty other examples occur in the whole 
play. The critics have found great difficulties in 
assigning reasonable cause for the deficiency, and 
various are the opinions, My hypothesis is this. 
Shakespeare, receptive, appreciative—a man of 
the homo sum type—did not come away from 
Gloucestershire empty. He was tainted with the 
dialectical pronunciation. Ask a Berkeley rustic 
of to-day to read the lines above, and you will find 
him make ten syllables of each. Sworn will 
become swu-orn, Earl will become Ye-arl, and so 
on. This diphthongal elongation of the vowel is 
the strongest point in the Gloucestershire dialect. 
In his native Warwickshire Shakespeare had none 
of it, but conceiving himself as assisting Marlow 
in composing a peculiarly Gloucestershire subject, 
he adopted this dialect from the strength of recent 
impressions. It is probable that the short lines in 
the undoubted plays of Shakespeare might be 
amended by such a system of reading. It was 
often common in prose in the Elizabethan writers 
to lengthen the vowel, as in foorthe, woork, woorth, 
&c. Many strong provincialisms current in the 
Cotswolds are to be found in Shakespeare. When 
he first joined with Marlow he was young in the 
literary and dramatic world. Use and success 
worked off his early rusticity and gave him polished 
language. It is generally asserted that Shakespeare 
and Marlow wrote together the Taming of the Shrew 
in 1589. We cannot think they so soon broke off 
the connexion as not to write in company in 1590. 


Apix WILLIAMs., 
Kempsford. 





THE RIDDELLS OF THAT ILK. 


The late John Riddell, the most eminent 
consistorial and genealogical lawyer of his day, 
was a cadet of this family, and proud of the 
fact, with good reason, as it is, or rather 
was till 1819, when “ancient Riddell’s fair do- 
main” was sold, one of the oldest landed families 
in Scotland. Mr. Riddell, in one of the literary 
disputes he had with the late Mr. Cosmo Innes, 
who was equally eminent in his own line of re- 
search, took that gentleman severely to task for 
asserting, in his preface to the Chartulary of Mel- 
rose (p. xiv), that the Riddells only acquired their 
surname from their lands in Roxburghshire instead 
of giving it to the estate. In a work which he 

ublished in 1843, called Stewartiana, Mr. Riddell 
fat pp. 108-16) treated the subject with his usual 
fulness of illustration, and from it I quote without 
more particular reference. The original charter to 
the family was granted by David I. (1124-53) to 
Walter de Riddale of the lands of Whittunes, 
Lilislive, &c., to be held as one knight’s fee, 
When Mr. Riddell wrote, it was said by him to be 
in the Riddell charter chest. From Walter, the 
rantee, there is an unbroken descent to the present 

ir Walter Riddell of that ilk. But Mr. Riddell, 
in his arguments and proofs as to the strictly per- 
sonal character of the surname, instanced Gervase 
Ridel, a witness to the Inquisition of the same 
David when Prince of Cumbria, a.p. 1116, as of 
the same family with Walter de Riddale, and 
treated the Ridels and the de Riddales as closely 
connected—in fact, of the same stock; for he 
speaks, on the authority of Chalmers’s Caledonia, 
of the Roxburgh Ridels as spreading into Mid 
Lothian, and giving their name to Cranston-Ridel 
in that county. Now it is a curious and rather 
remarkable fact that while the Riddells (now of 
that ilk)‘in deeds and monastic records, for several 
centuries from their first appearance in Scotland, 
are invariably* styled “de Ridale,” the other stock, 
commencing with Gervase or Geoffry “ Ridel,” 
always have their surname thus spelt, and never 
with the prefix “de.” Ridel with them, as it is in 
Normandy at this day, is strictly a personal sur- 
name, not territorial. This seems, therefore, to 
point at a distinct origin for these two ancient 
families. The English stock, which I identify 
with the Cranston-Ridel family, sided with Eng- 
land in the wars of the succession, and thus 
lost their Scotch estate; the de Ridales, who, 
strangely enough, do not appear prominently at 
that era, pa they lived near enough to the 
Border, retained theirs till a recent period. Sir 
Hugh Ridel, of Craneston, is on the Ragman Roll, 
but none of the other family appear there. 





* There is one exception, “ Walter Ridel” witnesses 
a ae by William the Lyon (Acts of Parliament, 
vol. i.). 
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The Ridels of England were chiefly connected 
with Northamptonshire and Essex, and in the 
Pipe Roll, 34 Hen. Il., Hugh Ridel is found 
jn possession of the land of Witering in the 
former county. In 3 Ric. I. Richard Ridel 
js the owner. A century later Hugh Ridel 

titions Edward II. (8 of his reign) that these 

ds of Witering, which had been taken from 
him by Edward I, because, at the request of 
Simon Frisel, he stayed in Scotland with John 
de Balliol, and had been given to the petitioner’s 
son Geoffry during the king’s pleasure, might be 
restored to him (Rot. Parl., i. 309a). And thirty 
years afterwards, 21 Ed. III., another Hugh Ridell, 
gon and heir of “ Mons* Geffrei Ridell,” petitions 
Edward III. for restoration of his manor of “‘ Crane- 
ston in Loudion,” out of which his father had 
been expelled by the Scots for his allegiance to the 
English crown, styling it the heritage of his an- 
cestors (Jb., ii. 190 b). The probability is it was 
never restored, and thus the connexion of this 
family with ‘Scotland ended. According to 
Bridges, they. held Witering till the reign of 
Edward IV., when the family ended in an heiress. 

At the very time when these Ridels of Witering 
and Cranston appear in the Pipe Rolls of Henry Il. 
and Richard I. the de Ridales of Lilisclive are found 
in the chartulary of Melrose. One deed (p. 152 of 
that record) gives very remarkable evidence of four 
generations coexistent in the twelfth century. Pa- 
trick de Ridale, Walter his son and heir, William 
the son and heir of Walter, and William the son of 
William and grandson of Walter, all appear in this 
grant to Melrose. The deed that follows it (p. 154) 
isa confirmation by Eustace de Vesci, their over- 
lord, of the de Ridales’ grant. One of the witnesses 
singalarly enough is Gaufridus Ridel, and he is not 
styled consanguineus, as he would have been had he 
been related. Hugh “ Ridel” also attests a confir- 
mation by William the Lyon of a grant by Patrick 
“de Ridale” to Melrose (p. 157). At this same 

riod the Pipe Rolls show that a Patrick and 

oger de Riddale flourished in the county of 
York. It has been said by Chalmers that the 
first of the Scotch de Riddales came from this 
quarter. The Christian name of Patrick certainly 
favours this origin. 

I think it has been clearly shown (1) that the 
two families spelt the surname quite differently ; 
(2) that no relationship is asserted between them 
n the deeds where members of each appear as wit- 
nesses ; and (3) that the de Riddales never left Rox- 
burghshire after their original settlement, while the 
Ridels owned lands both in England and Scotland. 
Mr. Riddell, in the disquisition on his family 
above referred to, while discarding the errors of 
Douglas’s Baronage, which are many, has mixed 
up the two surnames so that an ordinary observer 
could not detect the real distinction between them— 
the spelling, a very remarkable thing at that early 








date, and the invariable omission of the “de” in 
the surname of the English family. The arms of 
the families were different, though this by itself 
would not prove a different origin, the Riddells 
of that ilk bearing a chevron between three 
ears of rye, and those of England three or five bars 


wavy. ‘These last appear on the shield of Jordan 
Ridel, of Tilmouth in Northumberland, in 1230 
(Raine’s NV. Durham, p. 325). But the consistent 
differences in the spelling of the surname, so rare 
at that early date, indicate a distinct origin 
for the two families, as has been shown in this 
note. The point had not occurred to me till I 
lately observed a remark by my friend A. 8. A. to 
the effect that the Riddells had originally come 
from Ridale in Yorkshire, an origin only applicable 
to one of these two stocks—the strictly Scotch one 
of that ilk. The history of the old families of a 
country is a part of its general history, as has been 
well observed, and it is remarkable that two 
families of such early standing in the south of 
Scotland, and so nearly of the same surname, 
should have a different origin, as is attempted to 
be shown here. Ane.o-Scorvs. 





Earty Boox Auctions : Rare CaTaLocuss. 
—In connexion with this subject (ante, p. 95) the 
following interesting list, from one of Mr. Daniell’s 
recent catalogues, seems worthy of preservation in 
“N. & Q.” As far as my experience goes, such 
items are very uncommon in booksellers’ cata- 
logues. 


“Dunton.—Catalogue of the Libraries of Henry 
Stubbs, late of London—Dr. Dillingham, of Oundle, 
Northamptonshire — Thomas Vincent, London — Tho, 
Cawton, of Westminster—and John Dunton, father of 
the bookseller, and sold by auction in Warwick Lane— 
Dawson Turner’s copy, with autograph and note, in 
1 vol. 4to. bds., 26s. 1682. Thomas Parkhurst, the 
auctioneer, professes to deliver the catalogues gratis ‘at 
the Bible on London Bridge,’ and elsewhere. ‘As it is 
the largest, so the choicest, collection of books that hath 
hitherto, or perhaps may again, be exposed to sale by 
auction ’ (Address to Reader). 

“ Catalogue of the Massanne Library, sold at the sign 
of the Black Swan, over against the south door of St. 
Paul’s Church (amongst the woollen-drapers), St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, by Millington, with a curious preface, 4to, 
bds., Dawson Turner’s copy, with autograph and MS. 
note, large paper, 21s. 1687. 

“ Catalogue of all the Books printed in England since 
the dreadful Fire of London, 1666, collected by R. Clavell, 
4to. wrap., 8s. 6d. 1673. 

“Catalogue of the Library of John Humphrey, of 
Rowell, in Northamptonshire, sold at Jonathan’s Coffee 
House, Cornhill, by Cooper, 4to. wrap., 8s. 6d. 1682. 

“Catalogue des Diverses Liures Francoises Recueilles 
dans la France par Robert Martine Libraire de Londres, 
— du quel ils se vendent, a l’Enseigne de Venize, en 
la Rue nomme, Old Bayly, sm. 4to. wrap., 8s. 6d. 1640. 

“* Catalogus Librorum tam Impressorum quam Manu- 
scriptorum, Quos Ex Roma, Venetiis aliis que Italiae 
locis Selegit Robertus Martine Bibliopola Londinensis, 
sm, 4to. wrap., 8s. 6d. 1632. 
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“ Catalogue of the Library and Choice Manuscripts of 
a Person of Honour, sold by Bateman, at the Bible and 
ae Paternoster Row, 4to. wrap., 8s. 6d. Date about 


“Catalogue of the Library of Robert Scott, sold at Ave 
Maria Lane, by Walford, 4to. wrap., 8s. 6d, 1687. 

“ Catalogue gee in MS. of the period) of Books 
sold at Cambridge, at the Black Bull in Trumpington 
Street, by Millington, 1700, prices in MS., not quite 
complete and mended, 4to, mor., curious, 8s. 6d. 1700. 

“Catalogue (priced and named in MS. of the period) 
of the Household Goods of the Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, of Cobham Hall, Gravesend, sold at St. James's 
tee MS. notes on the margin, fol., folded wrap., 
lés, 6d. 1703. 

“ Catalogue (curious manuscript, priced) of Books in 
the Warehouse at Stationers’ Hall, at Little Britain, and 
at Pelican Court, belonging to D. Midwinter and Aaron 
— 35 pp., very neatly written, sm. 4to. wrap., 8s. 6d. 
732. 

“Chelsea Don Salteros Coffee House, catalogue of the 
rarities, Svo., curious, 2s.” 

A. Grancer Horr. 

8, Oxford Road, Kilburn. 


Ceytenartanism.—As the subject of centena- 
rianism, its probability in certain cases and its 
ssibility in many others, finds a place still in 
*‘N. & Q.,” I venture to put on record a fact 
within my own experience which, though now 
sixty years old, lives very distinctly in my memory. 
In the latter part of 1819, when I was seventeen 
years old, I went with my brother, the Rector of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, to the London Work- 
house to see an old woman, an inmate there, who 
was reported to have attained the extraordinary 
age of 108. We found her sitting bolt upright in 
her chair, but with every appearance of very ad- 
vanced age. Her skin was dried and shrivelled 
like brown parchment or leather, and her eyes were 
dim and sunken, though the sight of them was not 
destroyed. But her voice was clear and strong, 
and her general vigour considerable, as she had 
walked down to Greenwich on the previous day to 
see “ her youngest lad,” as she termed him, a pen- 
sioner of the Hospital, aged eighty-five, as registered 
im the books of the Hospital. He was the youngest 
of three children, the two elder ones being dead. 
The old lady was born somewhere in the north 
of England, but had in early life come up to Lon- 
don, and had been for a long period employed in 
the market gardens of Brompton and Fulham as 
a gatherer and carrier of fruit and vegetables to 
Covent Garden Market. She carried them on her 
head, and thence acquired that habit of holding 
herself upright which she retained in her extreme 
age. She seemed to have little or no memory of 
any special events which occurred in the course of 
her long life, with one exception, and that was the 
execution of the Scotch lords on Tower Hill in 
17486. She was a spectator of that beheading, and 
followed the mob to see the heads placed on Temple 
Bar, and she added, “ A brave mob it was.” 


her being 108 years old. It seems to be estab. 
lished chiefly by the age of her third son, as proved 
by the register of Greenwich Hospital. According 
to that he was born in 1734, and was eighty-five 
in 1819. Consequently the marriage of his mother, 
who had given birth to two sons previously, must 
have been as far back as 1731, and supposing her 
to have been then about twenty, the date of her 
birth would be, as she stated it to be, 1711, three 
years before the death of Queen Anne ; so that she 
and the Spectator came into the world in the same 
year, the first paper by Addison being dated 
Mar. 11, 1711. tes something to be able to say 
that I have seen and conversed with a person who 
was contempo with Addison, Steele, Pope, 
Swift, and other heroes of that Augustan age ; one 
who, born in the reign of Queen Anne, survived 
to that of George 1V. I believe that she lived 
three years after I saw her, and died, truly “full 
of years,” at the age of 111 in 1822. G. B. B. 
Mollington Hall, Chester. 


A Howarp Marriace.—In Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s Two Queens, vol. iv. p. 21, speaking of the 
marriages of the daughters of the then Earlof Surrey, 
he says, “The youngest, Catherine, married 
Rhese ap Thomas of Wales”; and again, in vol. vi. 
p. 34, he tells us that the only one who raised the 
banner of revolt in behalf of Queen Catherine and the 
Pope was Sir Rhese ap Thomas, brother-in-law of the 
Duke of Norfolk, who was taken and executed for 
his treason in 1531. These statements repeat, and 
give the currency of Mr. Dixon’s well-deserved 
popularity to, an old and curious error. Sir Rhese 
ap Thomas, K.G., it may be seen from the account 
of him in my own Genealogical Notes concerning 
the Thomas family,* was married thrice ; first to 
a daughter of Sir John Ellis, descended from Sir 
Henry Elys, of Yorkshire ; secondly to Eva, only 
daughter and heiress of Henry “p Gwilym, of 
Court Henry,t who bore him his heir ‘in 1478; 
and thirdly to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Thomas, of Ragland Castle, and sister of Sir 
William Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke of that 
family,+ who was the widow of Sir Harry Strad- 
ling, Knt., of St. Donat’s Castle, Glamorganshire,t 
and survived her second husband, dying at Picton, 
in Pembrokeshire, Feb. 5, 1535. Sir Rhese him- 
self died in 1527, probably in June, his will being 
probated July 5 of that year.§ His only legitimate 
son, Sir Griffith ap Rhys, K.B., married, about 
1504, Katherine, daughter of Sir John St. John, 
and aunt of the first Lord St. John of Bletshoe,} 


* Genealogical Notes, pp. 9-16, 95, 134, 
+ Collins's Peerage, nt vii., p. 506, Brydges’s edition. 
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afd died in 1521, leaving issue—1. Agnes, married 
first William, sixth Lord Stourton, who died in 
1557, and secondly Sir Edward Baynton, Knt., of 
Rowden, in Hertfordshire, and died in 1574. 
% Rice, born about 1508, who succeeded his grand- 
father, and married Lady Katherine Howard,* 
daughter of the second Duke of Norfolk of that 
family, and having been imprisoned in the Tower 
gince before Oct. 3, 1531, was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, Jan. 4, 1531-2, and one of his servants was 
hanged and quartered. 

The confusion of identity between Sir Rhese and 
his grandson Rice first appears, I think, in Collins’s 
Peerage, Sir Egerton Brydges’s edition marrying 
lady Katherine in the Norfolk pedigree to Sir 
Rhese ap Thomas and in the Dynevor pedigree to 
Rice ap Griffith Fitz Uryan. The date of Sir 
Rhese ap Thomas’s death being certain from the 

f of his will, we find in the Calendar of State 
apers, Reign of Henry VIII., published under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, abstracts 
of several letters written by Lady Katherine 
Ryz, as she signs herself, speaking of her hus- 
band as living and young in 1528 and 1529.* 
Also in the Act of Attainder of Rice ap Griffith (in 
the Statutes of the Realmt), passed by Parliament 
at its session of Jan. 15, 1531, we find her called 
"Tady Kateryn, Wydowe, late the Wyff of the 
fie Rice ap Gruffith.” And in the Act of 
ttainder of Queen Katherine Howard and her 
“éomplices,” 33 Hen. VIII. c. 21,¢ she is spokén 
of as Katherine, Countess of Bridgewater. In the 
fifst Act of Attainder Sir Rhese ap Thomas is 
mentioned by name as grandfather of Rice ap 
Groffith, and deceased. Burke’s Peerage annually 
Mr. Collins’s errot in the Norfolk pedigree, 
its teappearance in Mr. Dixon’s book I think 
justifies this public correction. 
Lawr. B. THomas. 
Baltimore, U.S.A. 


“Tae Harmoniovs Biacksmirn.”—In the His- 
thd the Ancient Parish of Prestbury, one of the 
ham we fae (issued in 1876), by 
Frank Renaud, M.D., occurs the following state- 
ment, which is, I think, erroneous :— 

“Charles Legh was a colonel of militia, and setved the 
offite of sheriff for Cheshire in 1747. He built the brick 
front of Adlington Hail, the left wing and chapel, and in 
Many other respects added to and adorned the mansion, 

4, and grounds: He also rebuilt the north aisle of 
Chirch. He was a ftiend of Handel, who 
the Musical Blackimith Whilst or & visit to 

Mr. Legh had asked for an original com- 
position whilst the two were out walking. The request 
was made when — were near to Hollingworth smithy, 
and whilst they walked home through the park Handel 
whistled the tune, and afterwards wrote it down. The 





* Collins’s Peerage, vol. vii. p. 506; Papers Forei 
and Domestic, Reign of Henry VIII, wo tv. pe. 3366, 
2872, 2511-12, &c. 

+ Statutes of the Realm, vol. iii. pp. 415, 857. 


whole originated in the nataral music made by the #miths 
in plying their trade. Handel also left behind the music 
of a hunting song, the words of which were composed by 
Mr. Legh, and which is yet preserved in the family.” 
Pp. 109-16, 
I have, however, always understood that the 
original “ harmonious” blacksmith, a term presum- 
ably identical with “musical,” lived and died at 
Little Stanmore, or, as it is now more usually 
called, Whitchurch, in Middlesex, within a mile of 
Edgware, When ona visit, in the autumn of 1877, 
to my old friend the Rev. J. B. Norman, the 
Rector of Whitchurch, he pointed out to me the 
grave in that churchyard of William Powell, said 
to be the “harmonious blacksmith,” who died in 
1780, with its recently erected monumental stone, 
which had been put up by subscription and re- 
placed a much oldet one, consisting of the old- 
fashioned horizontal board between two upright 
posts, which had fallen into decay. The presetit 
church was built about 1715, by the then Dake of 
Chandos, and contains an organ upon which 
Handel used to play when visiting at Canons, the 
stately ducal seat, how pulled down. The ceilin 
and walls were painted by Laguerre and are sti 
in excellent condition. On the north side of the 
altar is the large chapel of the Brydges family 
with the sepulchral vault underneath, now closed 
up and concreted. Surely the evidence seems 
greatly to preponderate in favour of Whitchurch 
having been the residence of the blacksmith and 
the place of the composition of this piece of music, 
rather than Adlington, which is a township in the 
extensive parish of Prestbury, in the county of 
Chester. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SweEpDENBORG oN THE “ Ian1s Fatuvs.”—A piece 
of Swedish folk-lore about the ignis fatuus is men- 
tioned by Swedenborg in his essay on phospho- 
rescence :— 

** Marshes produce the most brilliant wi!4 fires; I have 
seeri some of these wandering flames as large as a lanip, 
which sometimes went out and then were lit again, mov- 
ing about from place to place, and two or three visible 
at once over stiow and water, and more vivid and ruddy 
in the coldedt air than at other times. I have often 
watched them with delight for a long time at a distance 
of a hundred and twenty feet. These fires are commonly 
called fire-dragons, and treasures are thought to be con- 
cealed under them.”—Miscellaneous Observations con- 
nected with the Physical Sciences, by E. Swedenborg 
(translated), London, 1847, p. 103. 

Wituram E. A. Axon. 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester. 


Porticat Version oF THE Mrracue at Cana 
1x Gattter.—I have seen it stated in the biography 
of one of the English poets—Dryden, so far as my 
memory setves—that the prize was awarded him, 
at a college compétition or for a school exercise, 
on the subject of the miracle at Cana, on his pro- 








duction of the following very beautifal couplet -— 
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“The modest water owned a power divine, 

Confessed its God, and blushed itself to wine.” 

It is perhaps not known to many of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” that the idea at least of the above is 
not new or original, and that the words them- 
selves are nearly identical with those which occur 
in a passage from an ancient Latin hymn. The 
hymn referred to is that of the Irish poet and 
prose writer Sedulius, who flourished in the fifth 
century, and who is distinguished by the title 
“Scotus Hybernicus.” This hymn, commencing 
“A solis ortis cardine,” is given in full in the 
Lyra Hibernica Sacra, the second edition of which 
has just appeared, the stanza alluded to being as 
follows :— 

“Novum genus potentiz, 
Aquz rubescent hydriz 
Vinumque jusea fundere, 
Mutavit unda originem.” 
This stanza is rendered into English verse as 
follows by the editor of the Lyra, Canon Mac 
Ilwaine :— 
“ The water owns a power Divine, 
And conscious blushes into wine ; 
Its very nature changed displays 
The power Divine that it obeys.” 
M. E. 

P.S.—Since the above was written I have been 
reminded that Richard Crashaw (1634) was the 
author of the following Latin epigram :— 

** Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit.” 
which he translated as follows :— 

“The conscious water saw its God and blushed.” 
The anecdote, however, sent herewith is fresh in 
my memory, and may have met other readers of 
“N. & Q.” It is also worth suggesting whether 
Crashaw may not have borrowed his epigram 
without acknowledgment from Sedulius. 


Drrrosr’s History or St. Clement Danes.— 
Several of the obituary notices of Mr. Diprose, 
who died a few weeks ago, spoke of his Account of 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes as having been 
published in two volumes. My own opinion is 
that one volume duly appeared in 1868, but that 
the second volume, though the greater part, if not 
the whole, was printed, has not yet been issued. 
For the sake of future bibliographers it is desirable 
that this doubt should be removed. 


W. P. Courtney. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate, 


Jop xxx. 18.—“It bindeth me about as the 
collar of my coat.” This version curiously mixes 
the modern description of dress with ancient ideas. 
There is no obscurity in the Hebrew, "AAD 2, 
(as Gesenius understands it, s.v. 7} 5) (4), ed. Treg.), 


nor the Septuagint, aarep 7d reporopiov Too 
tTavos mepiecye pe, where the opening of 
the tunic for the neck supplies the metaphor. On 





looking at such versions as I have to see how the 
translation “collar of my coat” came in, I have 
noticed the following :— 


as it were with a coat,” understanding it rather 
differently. 

The Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles have, “ Which 
compasseth me about, as the collar of my coat.” 
And in the Bishops’ Bible (ed. 1695) there is the 
following explanation : “It is the manner amon 
the Hebrues to have their garments sowed — 
in euery part, sauing a hole onely in the highest of 
it to put foorth the necke.” 

It appears, so far, that the A. V. is principally 
due to the Genevan, from which the word “collar” 
comes. This may be derived from the “capitio 
tunice” of the Vulgate, which in Ducange has 
these significations : “Capitium, ea pars tunice 
qua caput immittitur. Tegmen capitis, capucium, 
capuchon ” (Migne’s edition, Paris, 1866). 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


CorporaTion DocUMENTS OFFERED FOR SALz. 
—The following, from the Pall Mall Gazette of 
the 2nd inst., should appear in reference to 
A. J. M.’s communication, ante, p. 86 :— 


“At Weymouth yesterday a large number of docu- 
ments, being the archives of the borough for above 500 
years, were offered for sale by public auction. They had 
originally belonged to the Corporation, but by some 
means had got into the possession of the late Mr. Sherren, 
and had since been known as the Sherren papers. Mr. 
Sherren's successor offered them for sale, after refusing 
to transfer them to the Town Council for 1002. Yester- 
day the auctioneer explained that the late Mr. Sherren 
bought the papers with other matter in ‘‘a barbarous 
state of mutilation,” as reported by the Record Com- 
mittee forty years ago. r. Pelly Hooper, solicitor, 
attended on behalf of the Corporation, and in their names 
protested against the sale, the documents being, as he 
said, the property of the Corporation. The auctioneer, 
Mr. Milledge, denied this, and said the papers were 
a valuable possession, extending over 500 years. He had 
received notice from the town clerk that the Council 
would proceed against him for any loss sustained by the 
sale. Mr. T, B. Groves, a member of the Council, said 
he had received a letter from Mr. H. Edwards, M.P. for 
Weymouth, stating that Mr. Sherren had no legal right 
to sell the papers, and that opinion was backed up by 
Mr. Riley, of the Record Office, who said that public 
documents could not be held by private persons, no 
matter how long they had been acquired. Mr. Groves 
said that only the previous day he had read of some tons 
of Government papers being sold at about 5s. a ton. 
Mr. Alderman Thomas said the Sherren papers were 
brought before the public by Dr. Black, of the Royal 
Archeological Society, upon their visit to the town. As 
no one would bid above 300/,.—the reserve price—for the 
papers, no sale took place.” 

H. Y. &, 


“ PLAYING THE BEAR.”—Our gardener observed 
nonin | that the weather had “ played the bear” 


among the mustard and cress. Is this expression 
known to any of your correspondents? The gar- 
dener has never left Northamptonshire. F. C. 





Coverdale has, “ And [they] gyrded me therwith, . 





{We : 


answer: 
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Queries. 


{We rust request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Lyxe Famity.—To assist a genealogical investi- 
gation at present being made, information as to 
the Lyne family in general, and more particularly 
as to the Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, and Wilt- 
shire branches of the family, will be most accept- 
able ; also, as regards any of the following :— 

Richard Lyne, or Lynes, Rector, Feltwell, Norfolk, 

290. 
Richard Lyne, Vicar, St. Nicholas, Kenilworth, War- 
wickshire, 1291. 

John Lyne, Vicar, Allesley, Warwickshire, 1337. 

Wm. Lyne, Rothersthorp (Vicar), Northamptonshire, 
1398. 
Reginald de Lyne, Shortcombe, Devon, temp. Edw. I. 

Thomas Lyne, Corley, near Fillongly, Warwickshire. 

John Lyne, Mayor of Thetford, Norfolk, temp. 
Henry VIII., 1486. 

Sir Wm, Lyne, Vicar, Haldebury or Aldbury, Herts, 
20 Richard I. 

Robert Lyne, Rector, Pitchcott, Bucks, 1507. 

John Lyne, Rector, Erpingham, Norfolk, 1403. 

John Lyne, or Lynes, Rector of St. Mary’s, Ellingham, 
Norfolk, 1400, 

Simon Lyne, of Guildford, Surrey, 30 Henry VIII. 

Wm. Lyne, Rothersthorp (Vicar), Northamptonshire, 

8. 


Lady Alicia Lyne, owner of a portion of Whitwick 
manor, settled upon her by Sir John Knyvell in 
8 Henry VIII. 

— Lyne, Rector, Brixworth, Northamptonshire, 


i . 

John Lyne, Rector, Laniport, Northamptonshire, 1721. 

Mrs. Elionor Lyne,* buried in Westminster Abbey, 
June 5, 1648, 

Thomas Lyne, Vicar, Ryburgh Parva, Norfolk, 1532, 

Sir George Lyne, Knt., who married Ann, daughter 
of Sir Wm. Goring, of Burton, Sussex. 

John Lyne, Esq., who married Grizel, daughter of 
a Gent, Esq., one of the Barons of the Exchequer, 

88. 

The Rev. Dr. Lyne, Fellow of Eton College, who died 
in July, 1767. 

The Rev. R. Lyne, made Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty, Oct., 1744. 

The Rev. —— Lyne, Chaplain to the Embassy, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, 1748: 
uae Rev. Richard Lyne, Rector, Eynesbury, Hunts, 

748. 

Sir Humphrey Lyne, son of Cuthbert Lyne, whose 
daughter Margaret married Henry Hooke, Esq., of 
Bramshott, Hants, in 1634. 

Henry Lyne, of Little Compton, Gloucestershire, born 
about 1680-90. 

R. E. L, 


Sir Water Scorr.—In Lockhart’s Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, he mentions that when in Italy in 
April, 1832, a lady requested Sir Walter to do some- 

g for her to which he had a great repugnance, 





* See Col. Chester’s Westmi 
AY nas ester’s Westminster Abbey Registers, 


but with which request he nevertheless promised 
compliance. On being asked why he had done so, 
he answered, “That as he wasn’t good for much 
now he thought he should try and oblige every- 
body.” Who was the lady? In looking over some 
manuscripts some time ago, I found some verses 
written by Sir Walter when in Italy “at the re- 
quest of the Countess of Wallinglass (?), a Russian 
lady.” Would this be the lady mentioned above, 
and would the verses be the “something” to which 
he had such repugnance? The writing is very 
cramped and difficult to decipher, hence my un- 
certainty about the lady’s name. If any correspon- 
dent would kindly give me aclue to the proper 
name of the lady I should be much obliged. Here 
are the first eight lines :— 
“ Lady, they say thy native land, 
Unlike this clime of fruit and flowers, 
Loves, like the minstrel’s northern strand, 
The sterner share of nature's powers. 
Even Beauty’s powers of empressing (?) 
Decay in the decaying hours, 
Until even you may set a tack 
Too heavy for the poet’s powers.” 
What is the proper word at the end of the fifth 
line? Have the verses ever been published ? 
HERMES. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers tell me 
the names of the families to whom the following 
three coats belonged? 1. A chevron betwixt three 
bucks trippant, on the chevron three fusils (or 
lozenges). 2. Ermine, a fess engrailed betwixt 
three horses’ heads couped. 3. A chevron betwixt 
three trefoils, With the exception of the field of 
No. 2, no tinctures are given. I found the arms 
in an old sketch ; the coat preceding them is that 
of Maxey, followed by that of Crispe. I believe 
them to be the arms borne by Nathaniel Maxey, of 
London, who married the daughter and heiress of 
Sir Rowland Crispe. Nathaniel Maxey died in 
1708. He bore the same arms as the Maxeys of 
Salnighall, co. Essex, and was presumably of that 
family. Sir Rowland Crispe was the son of Dr. 
Tobias Crispe by his wife Mary, daughter of Row- 
land Wilson. Dr. Tobias Crispe was son of Ellis 
Crispe, of London, who married Hester, daughter 
of John Ireland. She, after her husband’s death, 
married Sir Walter Pye, Kt., Attorney of the 
Court of Wards. Ellis Crispe died Sheriff of 
London in 1625. Any information as to the 
ancestors of Nathaniel Maxey would be gratefully 
received. G. H. 


“Mowyret: TaeatTrum Insectorvm,” London, 
1634.—I have a book thus entitled about which I 
am desirous of obtaining particulars. The volume 
is particularly interesting to me as an entomologist, 
being, I believe, the first book published in Eng- 
land devoted wholly to insects. Can any corre- 
spondent say how many copies were printed, and 





at what price it was sold, and whether the book 
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is now generally to be met with, or give me any 
other particulars? Was any book published on 
the Continent prior to this date (a.p. 1634) on 
insects ? W. Garver. 


Gaprizt Harver.—Does there exist any au- 
thentic i of Gabriel Harvey, the friend of 
Edmund Spenser ? A. Grancer Horr. 


Tne Garpeys or Hotyrroop are said to have 
been greatly enlarged and improved in the days of 
Mary Stuart. Is there any contemporary account 
of them still extant, and where? And what was 
the fate of the Lady Elizabeth, the wife of that 
Earl of Huntley who rebelled in 1562 and fell in 
the battle of Corrichie Burn, or died very shortly 
after? She was a daughter of Robert, Lord Keith, 
and a sister to William, fourth Earl Marischall of 
Scotland. W. 


“ Anciext Ciassics ror Eneiisn Reapers.” 
—In Collins’s Cicero, p. 27, edit. of 1871, occurs the 
following passage : “The fruitless appeal... . will 
be always remembered as having supplied Lord 
Palmerston with one of his most telling illustra- 
tions.” Will one of your numerous correspondents 
oblige me by quoting the “ illustration” referred 
to? 


C. M. B. 
Calicut. 


IMPRISONMENT IN THE House or Commons.— 
Some time since, turning over a file of old news- 
papers, circa 1833, I came across a brief notice 
that “Lady Briscoe was imprisoned [or committed] 

esterday by order of the House of Commons.” 


at were the circumstances and who was the 
lady ? 


A Deep or Denyizatiox.—I have in my pos- 
session a deed of denization granted in the thirty- 
eighth year of James I. “Godfrd Richarde in 
Wassenburgh in Ducatu de Gulick in partibus 
Belgie oriund,” &c. Can any of your correspondents 
kindly identify the above localities? H. C. F. 


Cowrer’s “Ixiap.”—I have recently seen it 
stated in print that Cowper, in a note on bk. i. 
1. 502, &c., of the Iliad (lines about 625 of his 
translation), refers to Homer’s speaking of prayers 
as “ the daughters of Jove” “ in the most striking 
passage on prayer in heathen literature.” Can 
any one who has access to an old annotated edition 
of Cowper's Iliad contribute enough of the note to 
show the exact words to which Cowper refers, and 
how they bear the translation he gives and the 
comment he makes / H. N. Cuampyey. 


Essespixz, WHisseyping, WinTERDINE, &c.— 
Whence comes the last syllable in the names of 


these English localities? Has it any affinity to the 
same in ine, for example ? 
OC. W, Bixemam. 


Tue Spanish Armapa.—A thin large quarto 
volume was printed at the end of the last or the 
beginning of the present century, containing a list 
of the names of those persons who subscribed 
money for the defence of the country when the 
Spanish Armada was expected. I should be glad 
to know the title of this work, and where a 
may be seen. Avon. 


Rev. Tuomas Parker, pastor of the church at 
Newbury, Mass., and author of The Visions and 
Prophecies of Daniel Expounded (London, 1646) 
and other works, was born and baptized on Whit- 
sunday, June 8, 1595, according to a memorandum 
of his friend Judge Sewall, and died at Newbury, 
April, 1677, in his eighty-second year. Notices 
of him will be found in Drake’s Dictionary of 
American Biography, Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors, Coffin’s History of Newbury, Mass, 
Allen’s American Biographical Dictionary, and 
Brook’s Lives of the Puritans. None of these 
writers give the place of his birth. Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” furnish it? His father, Robert 
Parker (“N. & Q.,” 2¢ 8S. xi. 243; 4% S. vii. 475), 
a Puritan minister, preached at Wilton, Wilts, 
about the date of the son’s birth. 

Joun Warp Dzay. 

Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Penanc Lawyers.—Lieut.-Col. Bridges, in his 
Round the World in Six Months, says that on his 
arrival at Penang he “made particular inquiries 
for Penang Lawyers, big canes, which I had always 
heard of as one of the products of the place, but 
not only could I not get one, but could not even 
hear of one.” Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform 
me what is the origin of the name or where these 
canes are grown ? ULRIcg, 


A “Corpus Inscriptionum LarTinaRo™ 
Gatiiz.”—Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q” 
inform me whether there exists a “ Corpus Ia- 
scriptionum Latinarum Gallie,” or give me the 
title of any work where I may find a collection of 
them? I am acquainted with Boissieu’s Antiguslés 
de Lyon and Spon’s Ant. de Lyon. y. 8. 


Vira Nowampa on Notampa, CHAKRA-VARTI 
(Indian Antiquary, 1879, vol. viii. p. 94).—Noe- 
namba, who belonged to the Chalukya branch of 
the great Chandra-vansi dynasty, made a oy of 
lands, dated Sdka, 366, which, if Sdka Yudish- 
thira is, as appears to me probable, intended, 
would be equivalent to a.p. 1776. What is the 
most recent, as well as the earliest, mention of 
Nonvamba or Nolamba in Indian records ? 

The name No-namba or No-lamba is synonymous 
with Sukh-lamba, meaning supernumerary recruits 
on regimental muster rolls, for whom full pay was 
not drawn. A ing to one account there were 





only six Uhakra-vartis, or Buddhist district offices, 
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yiz., Bén, Bali, Dhiindh-Mar, Aji-pdl, Puriravds, 
and Mandhita, in which list neither Nala, Chakra- 
varti of Narwar (forty miles south-west from 
Gualior), nor Nolamba of thevaluable grant referred 
is mentioned. R. R. W. Ettis. 
wlish. 


“Mopvus vivenp1.”—This formula is in daily 
use to express a practical compromise. How came 
it to be introduced, and what is the origin of it? 
Does it occur in any remarkable passage in any 
classical writer? The nearest expression that I 
can point to is “Conditio vivendi,” in Horace. 
Was it simply an imitation of the earlier expres- 
sion in common use—“ Modus operandi ” ? 

Ep. MaRsHALL. 





Replies. 


RESTORMEL CASTLE. 
(5% S. xi. 407, 454.) 

I have still to thank your correspondents for so 
kindlyanswering my query. SirJ. Macveay thinks 
Iam under a misapprehension respecting Restor- 
mel. But I was referring mainly to the twelfth 
century, Sir J. Maccean apparently almost ex- 
clusively to the fourteenth, &c. I will give my 
authorities ; but first wish to say with regard to 
the family name, now spelt Denham, that I believe 
it was originally taken from Dine and Dinan, Dine 
from their castle and Dinan from their barony in 
Brittany, ham, of course, being the old form of 
home, dwelling-house. Stowe, in his Battel Abbey 
Roll, which he appears to have copied from the 
original, spells the name Dine. The prefix of Car- 
for Caer- to the name, Cardin, Cardinan, is said 
by Dr. Nicholas to mean fortress. Denham Castle 
was probably built by Robert de Dinan, who is the 
first, I think, I have met with called de Cardi- 
man: “Robertus de Cardinan debet x marcas, 
prohabendo foro apud Lostwetell” (Madox, Hist. 
of Excheq., 274, 6 R.1.). Before this date Madox 

ways speaks of the family as “de Dinan,” and 
Dugdale speaks of the treasurer (H. VII.) as “de 
Care-Dinham.” Robert apparently built his castle 
temp. R. 1., and with the parish, which had pre- 
viously been called Glin, named it after Dinan in 
Brittany, the ancient home of his family. It is of 
this Robert Leland was probably speaking where 
he says, “ One Dinan, a great lord in Cornewaule, 
made a church at Pendinas.” Thus much may 
suffice to correct such statements as that in Gil- 
bert’s Cornwall, viz., that Car-din-ham means “ the 
rock man’s home or habitation.” 

Restormel and Lostwithiel were both settled cir. 
1338 by Ed. III. on the Dukes of Cornwall (Carew, 

438) ; both committed cir. 1307-by Ed. II. to 

custody of his seneschal, Thomas De-la-Hyde 
(Madox, p. 638). According to Lysons (Mag. Brit., 
iii, 176), Wdmund. Earl of wall, died seised of 





Restormel in 1300. William of Worcester speaks 
of Restormel as having been the residence of this 
earl, and Lysons says :— 

“It is probable that, as he seems to have been the first 
earl who possessed it, he was the only one who inhabited 
it.......Restormel Castle, the ancient seat of the baronial 
family of Cardinan, came into the possession of the Earls 
of Cornwall towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
elon Restormel Castle was a seat of the Cardinans, and 
was probably built by them. We find it in the year 1264 
in the possession of Thomas Tracy, who married the 
heiresss of that ancient baronial family. Among the 
documents of the Arundel! family is a deed dated at Res- 
tormel, by which the said Thomas Tracy surrendered 
the castle of Restormel and the barony of ‘ Kardinan’ 
te Ralph Arundell, to be held on behalf of Simon de Mont- 
fort as a security against his enemies, who had threatened 
them with destruction.” 

Isolda, the heiress of the Cardinans, survived 
her husband De Tracy, and “in her widowhood 
conveyed Cardinan Castle and manor, in or about 
the year 1259, to Oliver de Dinan.” The date is 
clearly wrong, for, as we have seen, De Tracy was 
apparently alive and residing at Restormel Castle 
in 1264; but the fact that no mention in this deed 
of conveyance is apparently made of Restormel 
appears to show that it had then ceased to belong 
to the family. 

With regard to the barony. My uncle, the late 
Rey. C. B. Cookes, more than once told me that 
an application was fornmierly made by the family of 
my grandmother, the heiress of Mr. John Denham 
of Kent, to the Heralds’ College anent the barony 
of Denham, and that the answer of the College was 
that the descendants of the coheirs of the Lord 
Treasurer would take any rights yet remainin 
before the heir general, who, failing these, woul 
come after. Sir H. Nicolas says much the same 
(Hist. Peer.). From the wills of the Treasurer’s 
mother (1496) and brother-in-law (1485), Sir T. 
Arundell; it is clear that at the dates given three 
coheirs, the Ladies Carew, Zouch, and Arundell, 
had issue. Whether the Ladies Carew, Zouch, and 
Fitzwarin, the other coheir, have descendants 
now living I cannot at present say, but it appears 
certain that Lord Arundell of Wardour is the lineal 
descendant of the above Lady Arundell. I ama 
staunch stickler for the preservation, as far as may 
be, of old titles, for I think it highly desirable in 
an hereditary monarchy to encourage hereditary 
associations. 

The family of Denham is ancient and not un- 
distinguished. They are said to have been Barons 
of Dinan in Brittany before the Conquest. Fulke, 
temp. William I., was the first English baron (Sir 
H. Nicolas). Alan, the second, received from 
Hen. I. the English barony of Burton for slaying 
(Camden says at Gizors) the Champion of France 
in single combat (Testa de Nevil). “Oliver de 
Dinan . . . was also a famous souldier in the British 
warres, and after he was reconciled to Hen. IL. 
was much esteemed of hym” (Pole’s Collections, 
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. 82). Robert, temp. Ric. 1, is mentioned as 
ates “undoubtedly the greatest estate [seventy- 
one knights’ fees] then pertaining to any private 
man in the province” (Gilbert). John, “ which 
attended Henry 7 out of his exile, for that-tayning 
the Crowne, was made Lord Thresorer” (Pole) ; 
and last, not least, Sir John Denham, the poet’s 
father, appears at different times to have been 
Lord Justice, Lord Commissioner, Lord Chief 
Baron, and Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, and 
Baron of the Exchequer in England. How Sir 
John performed his various duties we gather from 
Lord Chancellor Bacon’s charge to his successor, 
Sir W. Jones, in which he recommends him to 
imitate “the care and affection to the Common- 
wealth, and prudent and politic administration of 
Sir John Denham.” When in Ireland Sir John 
was so good an “administrator of the revenue” 
(Bacon) that he set up the customs, which had 
previously produced only 5001. until, before his 
death, they were let for 54,0001. 

H. W. Cooxes, 


Astley Rectory. 


I find that I was in error in stating, at the re- 
ference last quoted, that Restormel Castle never 
belonged to the Dinham family. My friend Mr. 
George Freeth, of Duporth, co. Cornwall, who was 
for many years an officer of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, informs me 
“ that Isolda de Cardinan, daughter and heir of Andrew 
de Cardinan, by her charter granted to the most Serene 
Prince Lord Richard, by the grace of God King of the 
Romans, her castle at Restorme! with her demesne there, 
which lies near the castle on the east side of the king’s 
highway, which extends from Bodmin to Lostwythiel, 
with the freemen and villans, the whole of her wood 
there with the villans of Lostwythiel, three mills belong- 
ing to the town and castle, the water of Fawe and fishery 
of the same, and all liberties and free customs, &c., as 
freely as she held the same, to hold to him and his heirs 
for ever, so that he or his heirs may not exact or occupy 
anything on the west side of the king’s highway by reason 
of that feoffment.” 

Mr. Freeth is unable to give me the date of the 
document. He adds, “To this day the manor of 
Restormel claims nothing on the west side of the 
Bodmin Road.” I may add that this correction 
does not affect my other statements. 

Joun Macreay. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 





Tae Breriocrapny or THe LireRatTureE con- 
NECTED WITH Pope AND HIS QuARRELS (5" §, xii. 
6, 36, 71, 89.)—I send descriptions of a few books 
relating to Pope’s quarrel with Cibber. Of Pope’s 
literary controversies this was the most unfor- 
tunate. Cibber gave as good as he received. 
A son of Richardson the painter describes Pope’s 
features as writhing in anguish while he was read- 
ing one of Cibber’s satirical pamphlets. Pope’s 
dislike for Cibber was originally caused by some 











remarks made by the latter when taking the part 
of Bayes in The Rehearsal. A certain licence wag 
allowed to the actor in this part, and it was usual 
to introduce original observations referring to the 
topics of the day. Cibber took advantage of the 
opportunity to ridicule Three Hours after Mar- 
reage, a feeble comedy by Gay, to which Pope and 
Arbuthnot had also contributed. The quarrel was 
subsequently embittered by the publication of 
Cibber’s play, The Non-juror, which was very 
offensive to the High Church party and to the 
Roman Catholic families, the Carylls, the Stonors, 
and the Blounts, with whom Pope was on intimate 
terms, 

A conspicuous place was given to Cibber in 
the New Dunciad, and in 1743, when a com- 
plete edition of the poem, in four books, was pub- 
lished, Cibber was substituted for Theobald as 
hero of the poem. Pope died the next year, and 
Cibber wrote an unfriendly epitaph on his anta- 
gonist, of the tone of which the following lines will 
give some idea :— 

“ Readers might think that none but good men die. 

If graves held only such, Pope, like his verse, 
Had still been breathing and escaped the hearse, 
Though fell to all men’s failings but his own.” 

14. “ A Compleat Key to the Non-Juror. Explaining 
the Characters in that Play, with observations Thereou, 
By Mr. Joseph Gay. 

* Moveat Cornicula risum, 
Furtivis nudata coloribus.’ Hor. 
The Second Edition. Printed for E. Curll. London 
1718.” 8vo., pp. 26. 
Mr. Carruthers, in his Life of Pope, rashly states, 
p. 158 (second edition, London, 1857), that this 
pamphlet is “ without doubt ” the work of Pope. 

15. “ The Tryal of Colley Cibber, Comedian, &c., For 
writing a Book intitled ‘An Apology for his Life,’ &c. 
Being A thorough Examination thereof; wherein he is 
proved guilty of High Crimes and Misdemeanors against 
the English Language, and in characteri-sing many per- 
sons’ of distinction. Lo! He hath written a Book! 
Together with An Indictment exhibited against Alex- 
ander Pope of Twickenham, for Not exerting his 
Talents at this Juncture: and The Arraignment of 
George Cheyne, Physician at Bath, for the Philosophical, 
Physical and Theological Heresies, uttered in his last 
Book on Regimen. London: Printed for the Author; 
and sold by W. Lewis in Russel-Street ; and E. Curll, in 
Rose-Street, Covent-Garden ; Messrs. Dodsley, Jackson, 
Jolliffe and Brindley, in St. James’s and Bond-Street, 
and at all Booksellers in London and Westminster, 1740. 
Price One Shilling.” Title, six pages of introduction; 
text, 1 to 40, 

16, “A Letter from Mr. Cibber, to Mr. Pope, Inquiring 
into the Motives that might induce him in his Satyrical 
Works, to be so frequently fond of Mr. Cibber’s Name. 

‘Out of thy own Mouth will I judge thee.’ — 
Pref. to the Dunciad. 
Printed and Sold by W. Lewis. Price ls. London, 1742." 
8vo., pp. 66. (a) An engraving, oblong fol., of Pope’s mis- 
adventure related on p. 48 by Gravelot. (%) Ditto, re 
verse copy reduced 54 in. by 3} in. 

17. “A Blast upon Bayes; or a New Lick at the Lau- 

reate. Containing Remarks upon a Late Tattling Per- 
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formance, entitled, A Letter from Mr. Cibber to Mr. 

Pope, &c.—‘ And lo there appeared an old woman !|— 
Vide the Letter throughout.’ The Second Edition. 
London : Printed for T. Robins, in Fleet-Street, and sold 
at all the Booksellers, and Pamphlet-Shops in Town and 
Country, 1742. Price Sixpence.” Title-page and pp. 26. 

18. “A Letter to Mr.C...b...r. On his Letter to 
Mr. P...- 

‘Tu ne cede malis sed contra audentior a 
irg. 
London: Printed for J. Roberts, near the Oxford-Arms 
in Warwick-Lane, 1742.” Half-title, title, pp. 26. By 
Lord Hervey. 

19. “Another Occasional Letter from Mr. Cibber to 
Mr. Pope, wherein The New Hero’s Preferment to His 
Throne in the Dunciad, seems not to be Accepted. And 
the Author of that Poem His more rightful Claim to it, 
is Asserted. With An Expostulatory Address to the Rev. 
Mr. W. W——n, Author of the new Preface, and Adviser 
in the curious Improvements of that Satire. By Mr. 
Colley Cibber. 

Remember Sauney’s Fate ! 
Bang’d by the Blockhead, whom he strove to beat. 
Parodie on Lord Roscommon. 
London, Printed : And Sold by W. Lewis in Russel-Street, 
Covent-Garden, 1744. Price One Shilling.” Pp. 56. 
F. G. 

In the appendix to the Dunciad Warburton in 
his edition (1757) gives in his list, which is chrono- 
logical, two attacks on Pope, both of which, I infer, 
preceded sop at the Bear Garden, 1715 (included 
in Warburton’s list), The first two attacks given 
in the Appendix are :— 

20. “ Reflections critical and satirical on a late Rhap- 
sody, called, An Eesay on Criticism. By Mr. Dennis. 
Printed by B. Lintot. Price 6d.” 

21. “ A New Rehearsal, or Bays the younger; contain- 
ing an Examen of Mr. Rowe's plays, and a word or two 
on Mr. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. Anon. [by Charles 
Gildon}. Printed for J. Roberts, 1714. Price 1s.” 


I think it is a fair conjecture that the above 
both appeared in 1714, as they precede four attacks 
on Pope in 1715, of which one is Alsop at the Bear 
Garden. “ Durgen: a Plain Satire on a Pompous 
Satirist. By Edward Ward, with a little of James 
Moore,” is also in Warburton’s list. 

Frepk. Rue. 


Curious Corncipences (5 §. x. 385, 502; xi. 
32, 72, 296, 474.)—The following curious co- 
incidence occurred some years ago. To ensure 
accuracy I send the account of it in the words of 
H. E., to whom it happened :— 

“T had bought a book (a Macchiavelli) in London just 
asl was starting for Florence, and it was packed up with 
my things in the paper parcel in which it was sent from 
the bookseller’s, and which was not opened till some 
weeks after we got to Florence, when we were living in 
the Palazzo Boutourlin (ci-devant Nicolini), No. 15, Via 
de’ Servi. When I opened the parcel and the book, a 
farer tumbled out of it, evidently a fragment of an 

talian exercise, one sentence of which was, in question- 
able Italian, ‘Conduct me to the Palazzo ——, No. 15, 
Via de’ Servi,’ the precise house to which it was taken. 
I pasted the paper into the volume, with a note of the 
circumstance, and there it is now, for the coincidence 
‘was 80 strange that I thought it worth preserving; and 





you are welcome to my it, and to make the most 
of the fact of a blank having been left for the name of 
the palazzo, which had recently changed owners.” 
G. F. S. E. 
When Surgeon-Major B. Hinde, M.D., of the 
Army Medical Staff, was in charge at Bathurst, 
Gambia, I regularly sent to him by post the Satur- 
day Review, which was always handed for perusal to 
the Governor, Colonel D’Arcy. In one of these 
papers a letter was found, which was duly returned 
tome. It was addressed to a lady at Lyme Regis. 
I recognized the writing of a friend, Mr. R. 
Damon, F.G.S., of Weymouth, to whom I returned 
it. Colonel D’Arcy was afterwards appointed 
Governor of the Falkland Islands, and I continued 
to forward the Saturday Review to him. Enclosed 
in one of these papers was found a letter addressed 
to a firm in London, which he returned tome. I 
immediately recognized it as having been de- 
spatched ‘from a department in the company in 
which I am myself engaged. It contained a 
document of some importance as a security. In 
both instances my papers had of course been 
posted in the same office as the letters which got 
shuffled inside them in the post bag. 
Huecu Owen. 
The following curious coincidence occurred not 
long ago at the H:: ‘dersfield Savings Bank. Two 
depositors were at tue counter together, one named 
Cain Quarmby and the other Abel Quarmby. It 
was naturally supposed that these men were 
relatives, but on inquiry it was found they were 
strangers to each other, never having even met 
before. The somewhat unusual name of Quarmby 
is local ; there is a village of that name near Hud- 
dersfield, formerly the seat of the De Quarmbys, a 
family which has been extinct for many centuries. 
The name used to be spelt Whenby, then Queneby, 
Querneby, and finally Quarmby. I may also 
remark that the name Cain is by no means uncom- 
mon in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield. 
G. W. Tomurnson. 
Carke-in-Cartmel, 


I think I may fairly claim the following as a 
very curious coincidence ; certainly it is one of the 
most remarkable that have ever occurred to myself. 
Till within the last few years the Clergy List con- 
tained the name of a highly respected gentleman, 
in no wise related to me, but bearing, and called 
by, the same first Christian name as myself. We 
had been introduced to each other, but had had no 
opportunity of cultivating each other’s acquaint- 
ance. It chanced that in 1867 I was visiting the 
Paris Exposition, and passing one m¢rning through 
the building, my attention was agrested by the 
kind of trophy of Bibles which was raised in the 
centre of one of the alleys by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. On the opposite side stood 





an English gentleman, who was engaged in 3 
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similar survey, and as our eyes fell from the 
object of our gaze they met each other, and a 
slight smile of recognition gradually lighted up 
both our countenances. We advanced towards 
one another and shook hands ; but it was obvious 
from his manner that we were in precisely the 
same case —were aware that we had met elsewhere, 
but had no recollection whatever as to who we 
respectively were. “I beg your pardon,” was our 
common exclamation, “ but I cannot at this mo- 
ment remember your name.” I forget which was 
the first to reply, but the answer was identical : 
“My name is the Rev. Charles Bingham” and 
“ My name is the Rev. Charles Bingham.” 

I am no calculator, but I fancy it would be a 
very difficult task to estimate the amount of im- 
probability involved in the circumstances above 
recorded. C. W. Bryenam. 


It may tend somewhat to abate the wonder of 
the coincidence as to the tarts mentioned by Dr. 
Cuance (5" 8. xi. 296) to remind him of what was 
very probably in his mind, even if unconsciously, 
at the time, viz. that he was in the very country 
of pastry and creata tarts. It is, I believe, a fact 
that the pastry chefs in clubs, hotels, and mansions, 
all over Europe, are from the Engadine, and that 
a large number of the confectioners with Italian 
names (¢.g. Gatti) are Swiss from the Italian pro- 
vinces. Large numbers of these persons return to 
spend their latter days in their own valleys, erect- 
ing villas which are ornamented on the lines of 
the sugar applied to “ French” pastry. 

C. J. 


GLovucesTersHire Weatuer, 1792 (5% §. xii. 
48.)—I have looked through the Gloucester Journal 
for the summer of 1792, and can find nothing to 
corroborate the statement of such severe weather 
in June of that year: on the contrary, I find evi- 
dence which goes to contradict it. On the day 
mentioned (June 5) there was an open-air enter- 
tainment at Frampton-on-Severn, a village a few 
miles from Gloucester, with a dinner on a lawn and 
a dance in the evening, and nothing is said about 
the weather. In some remarks in the Journal of 
June 25 on the prospects of the harvest the only 
allusion to the weather is that, owing to the wet 
and coolness of the summer, the barley suffered a 
little on the colder lands. J. SawYer. 

Journal Office, Gloucester, 


The summer of 1792 was remarkably cold and 
ungenial all over England. A note in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for October, p. 883, describes it as 
uniformly wet, windy, cold, and dark, excepting 
only one dry week in August, when the heat was 
wo excessive as to cause many deaths, and at the 
commencement of September all thoughts of 
summer were finally annihilated by the severe 
frosts. In the same volume, p. 667, there is an 





account of a severe storm in the Cheviot Hills on 
June 23, when the snow and hail covered the 
ground to a depth of half a foot. In Sykes’s 
Local Records, i. 361, there is an account of a 
similar storm at Sedgefield in Durham on July 17, 
when the depth of ice was two feet, the corn totally 
destroyed, and the trees were stripped of their 
leaves. Epwarp So tty, 


I have searched the Gentleman’s Magazine, but 
have not found any confirmation of this frost and 
fall of snow. There is no communication from 
Gloucester or elsewhere (under “ Country News”) 
respecting it. At the beginning of the number for 
July, 1792, there is the meteorological register for 
June, and, on the whole, the month was a fine one, 
but there were some violent storms about the 8th, 
between 16th and 19th, and on the 23rd and 30th, 
The storm of the 23rd is only mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Cheviot Hills, but the effects there 
are recorded of the discharging of a waterspout, 
and the destruction done by hailstones of an extr- 
ordinary size and snow is spoken of. The hail- 
stones are said to have remained on the ground for 
two or three days, and to have been then as large 
as marbles. With so much atmospheric perturba- 
tion there may have been frost and snow in June 
at Gloucester. Gippes Ricaup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Your quotation from the Gloucester Mereury 
called to my remembrance a pamphlet I have, 
Causes of the Scarcity investigated, with an Account 
of the most Striking Variations in the Weather 
from Oct., 1784, to Sept., 1800 :— 

“1791. No frost either in winter or spring, but on the 
12th of June (Whitsunday) snow fell in various parts, 
and in a few days after the thermometer was at 75°.” 

“1792. Spring and summer very wet and cold; hay 
and corn bad; wet winter, but neither frost nor snow.” 

The author was the Rev. Samuel Hopkinson, 
B.D. Printed‘ by Newcomb, Stamford, 1800, I 
(now in my eighty-fourth year) knew in after years 
Mr. Hopkinson. J. How. 

The Retreat, King’s Langley. 


Taz Yew (i §, xii. 8, 54.)—I like my friend 
Mr. Marsuax#’s reply, but would wish to declare 
my doubts as to the notion, so often expressed, of 
the churchyard yew being planted to supply the 
parish with bows. It is seldom the case 
more than one yew tree exists, and that shows no 
signs of its limbs having been lopped off to make 
bow staves; nor am I sure that the branches of 
the churchyard yew would serve the purposes of 
the parish. Bows were made of English yew 
doubtless, but it was very inferior to the foreign 
yew. Even in the earlier times we know of 20 
ordinance ordering the parish to plant the yew for 
the . These ordinances would range from 
the diirteenth to sixteenth centuries, and the price 
of a bow in the time of Edward III. was from 1s. 
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to ls. 6d. This might perhaps denote that they 
were all made of English woods, among which 
there was no great difference in value. In the 
time of Henry VIII. the prices of bows varied by 
law from 6d. to 3s. 4d. ; and he enforced the im- 
ion of foreign bow staves in every shipload 
of merchandise in proportion to cargo. Very long 
bow staves were admitted duty free; and for fear 
lest the supply should be too easily used up, bow- 
were ordered to use elm, ash, and wych-hazel 
in certain proportions to yew. This again seems 
to me some proof that yew staves were not easily 
procured from English trees. 

The Acts of Hen. VIII. were repealed in the 
third year of Queen Mary, and Parliament settled 
the prices of bows as follows : for a bow made of 
best foreign yew, 6s. 8d.; for an inferior sort, 
3. 4d. ; and for one made of English yew, 2s. 

Neither Stow, nor Strutt, nor Brand mention 
the churchyard yew tree as the source of bow 
staves; nor am I aware that parish records or 
accounts show any sale or provision of bow staves 
from the tree. But the parish was often charged 
with making and repairing ‘butts, and the pay- 
ments are recorded. 

I am inclined to think that the notion of the 
parish yew tree providing the bucolics of the 
period with bow staves has been accepted and 
apes on insufficient grounds ; but I may 

wrong, and shall be obliged if proof of my error 
is given. Gispes Ricavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


This tree, from its poisonous properties, being 
injurious to cattle, could only be cultivated in an 
enclosed site ; and as the only available enclosures 
im archery times were the little pieces of ground 
on which the churches stood, afterwards enlarged 
as burial-grounds, it is but reasonable to suppose 
that the epithets applied to a churchyard should 
#%0n come into use when speaking of the yew tree. 

ALEX. GRAHAM. 

Carlton Chambers, S.W, 


Thanking Mr. Marsnatt for his reply, the 
latter part of which was unknown to me, would 
your other correspondents allow me to say that 
what I wanted was authority? Giraldus, as quoted 
by Mr. Marsnatt, disposes, I think, of the view 

the “churchyard yew” was due to an ordi- 
Rance or law that yews were to be there planted 
archery purposes. In a work of the sixteenth 
century ( oreign) I read that they were so planted 
in England for shade and “ conciones,” which I 
took at its worth. B. E. 


A Derinition or Metapnysics (5" S. xi. 468; 
mii. 54.)—If Archdeacon Denison is quoted cor- 
rectly, I shall be glad to have Cicero’s words to 
see whether they apply to what we call meta- 
physics, The word “metepbysica” is not in 





Ernesti’s Clavis, and in Riddle and Arnold’s 
Latin-English Dictionary it is marked as not 
found in any classical author. The definition is 
old. I have heard it ascribed to Voltaire, but 
Cicero and Voltaire are rather wide references, 
and I have not time to make diligent search. 
Here, however, is a passage in a similar spirit :-— 

“ On peut étre métaphysicien sans étre géométre. La 
métaphysique est plus amusante ; c’est souvent le roman 
de l’esprit. En géométrie, au contraire, il faut calculer, 
mesurer. C’est une géne continuelle, et plusieurs esprits 
ont mieux aimé réver doucement que se fatiguer.”— 
Quest. sur U Encyclopédie, “ Métaphysique.” 

Mathews, in one of his “ At Homes,” introduced 
a Scotch professor—said to be Dr. Birkbeck— 
delivering an introductory lecture at a mechanics’ 
institution. He put on a plaid wrapper, and spoke 
with a Scotch accent, which I shall not attempt to 
give in writing. All which I remember is :— 

“Gentlemen mechanics,—Phrenology is the science 
which is taught in free schools, where the heads of the 
scholars are sure to be well bumped. Metaphysics, 
gentlemen mechanics, is when one man explains to 
another man what he cannot understand himself, and 
argues about it.” 
This I heard, and I believe more is preserved in 
one of Duncombe’s piratical reports, most of which 
I have, but not that which I now want. Perhaps 
some more fortunate possessor will correct me if 
my memory is inaccurate as to what I heard fifty 
years ago, FirzHOPKINS. 


Garrick Club. 


Tae Master or Arts Gown, Oxrorp (5* §. 
xi. 273.)—I have not noticed any reply to Mr. 
Pickrorp’s question, which he says he has fre- 
quently asked, but which has never been answered, 
as to the time when the dress gown of the Oxford 
M.A., made of black stuff with ample velvet sleeves, 
now confined exclusively to the proctors, ceased to 
be worn by all masters of arts on state occasions, 
May I be allowed to ask, did masters of arts ever 
wear such a gown? I have before me Loggan’s 
Oxonia Illustrata, published about 1673 (it has no 
date on the title-page). In the plate of “The 
Habits of the several Degrees of the University ” 
the master of arts is thrice represented : first, in 
a long-sleeved gown ; secondly, with a hood on his 
back ; thirdly, “toga lugubri indutus.” The last 
resembles a preaching gown, having short sleeves, 
tied round the wrist. The proctor, on the other 
hand, is represented in a gown with short, loose 
sleeves of velvet. Again, in Williams’s Ozonia 
Depicta, undated, but published in 1733 (vide 
Hearne’s Remains, vol. ii. p. 784), in the proces- 
sion to the House of Congregation of the cwmulator 
the proctors are represented in their short sleeves 
of velvet, and the master of arts in an unmis- 
takable master’s gown, with the horse-shoe-eut at 
the bottom of the long hanging sleeve. If the 
procter’s gown with short velvet sleeves were ever 
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worn by masters of arts it would appear to have 
ceased to be worn before Williams and Loggan. 
In the all but fifty years that I have known Oxford, 
and twenty-five of residence, I never heard of any 
master of arts affecting the proctor’s ample loose 


velvet sleeve unless in his year of office. I am in- 
clined to think that Mr. Pickrorp is possessed of 
one of those myths which float about junior common 
rooms and are believed by undergraduates only. 
Will Mr. Pickrorp produce some tangible evi- 
dence of the proctor’s velvet sleeves having been 
worn by masters of arts on state or any other 
occasion ? Deo Duce. 


Srrawperry Leaves (5 §S. ii. 129; v. 75.)— 
In an interesting paper on strawberries in the July 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine there are the 
following remarks :— 


“The only allusion to the strawberry in the whole 
series of Notes and Queries ia the following question, 
which remained unanswered by any correspondent, nor 
was light thrown on the subject by any editorial sug- 
gestion. Sr. Swrrurn inquires, Why were these leaves 
chosen to decorate ducal and other coronets? The 
question cannot be answered in this form, because straw- 
berry leaves were not chosen to decorate coronets, but 
a certain number of conventional leaves were used to 
ornament the crowns of the nobility as early as the 
reign of Edward III., and these leaves, which in early 
coronets are very unlike a strawberry leaf, did not 
receive their modern name till a much later epoch, and 
the reason of their being so named is unknown to us. 
It is only in quite recent times that such expressions as 
* He aspires to the strawberry leaves,’ &c., occur in our 
literature; and it may be remarked that the Earl of 
Beaconsfield has made frequent employment of the 
metaphor in his early novels, two examples of which are 
quoted in Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. The ducal 
coronet is ornamented with eight of these conventional 
leaves, as they are guardedly called in the new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, five of which are shown 
in illustrations. When the ducal coronet serves as a 
crest coronet, it only displays three strawberry leaves. 
The coronet of a marquis is heightened by four straw- 
berry leaves, three being visible in drawings, whilst that 
of an earl has eight, with four represented in illustration. 
The coronets of viscounts and barons have no ornamen- 
tation of strawberry leaves, and it was only since as late 
as the reign of Charles II. that baronets were entitled to 
acoronet at all. Since 1715 the base of an archbishop’s 
mitre has been a ducal coronet, consequently the straw- 
berry leaves are present. Fleur-de-lys are substituted 
for strawberry leaves in the imperial crown of England 
and in the coronets of the Prince of Wales and younger 
sons of Her Majesty, but that of the Duke of Cambridge 
bears strawberry leaves.” 


In alluding to “ N. & Q.” the writer appears to 
have overlooked Mr. Rute’s communication in 
5% S. v. 75, where he asks why, and on whose 
authority, the trefoil floral ornaments of ducal 
coronets were ever called strawberry leaves. 


Joun Cuurcuitt SIKes. 
Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Ceits anp Saxons (5"§. xi. 5, 52, 213, 369, 
469 ; xii. 51.)—Allow me to state that in wy re- 
marks, under the above head, of May 10, 1879, by 








a slip of the pen I wrote “west ” instead of “ east” 
as the locality of Danish occupation and conquest in 
Ireland in the tenth and eleventh centuries ; but 
as regards Miss Hicxson’s challenge for assert- 
ing that Uchtred, son of Waltheof, was likewise 
termed Uchtred, son of Scot, I beg to refer her to 
the chartulary of Glasgow Abbey, in which about 
the year 1116 we find as witnesses Uchtred, son of 
Waldef, and under the same date, and doubtless 
referring to the same person, Uchtred, son of Scotus 
or Scot. I would likewise most distinctly say that 
Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, the Waldef in 
question, was Danish and not Saxon in his pater- 
nal descent, and in right of such descent was Earl 
of Danish Northumbria and Earl or Jarl of North- 
ampton and Huntingdon, in direct descent from 
Guthrum the Scald, first Jarl of Huntingdon by 
the creation of Alfred the Great, who in 867 
divided England with that royal Dane, assigning 
him the district called the Danelagh, north of Wat- 
ling Street from Dover to Chester, and ending in 
the northern Roman wall between “ Scotwater” 
and “Skotland’s firth.” It must also be borne 
in mind that Waltheof’s son-in-'aw David, King 
of Scotland (who had married Maud, eldest 
daughter of Waltheof, Earl of Danish Northumbria 
and Huntingdon, and became in her right entitled 
to these possessions), was the first of Malcolm Kan- 
more’s race mentioned under the name of “ Scotus,” 
doubtless from the Danish idea of that locality, as 
situated between the Tyne and the Firth of Clyde, 
and in the ninth and tenth centuries in the occupa- 
tion and under the rule of the royal Skiolding, 
Dubhgall, or Lowlander Scot, a race whose dialect 
to this day bears a strong affinity to Low Dutch as 
spoken in Jutland, and whose customs likewise are 
more Danish than Gaelic. 
James R. Scort, F.S.A. 
Cleveland, Walthamstow. 


Your fair correspondent quotes Miss Gordon 
Cumming as mentioning that a sculptured camel 
in the kirkyard of Canna, in the Hebrides, is “ the 
sole instance in which that Eastern treasure appears 
in Scottish sculpture.” It is not strictly the only 
instance. John Stuart, in his Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland, besides the Canna poe. mentions and 
figures a camel represented as “kneeling on its 
forelegs on the cross slab at Meigle in Perthshire.” 
Stuart quotes the Annals of Ennisfallen in these 
words : “In this year (a.p. 1105) a camel, which 
is an animal of wonderful size, was presented by 
the King of Alban to Mucertac O’Brien.” Your 
correspondent says by the King of Scotland. 
Which is correct I have no means of ascertaining, 
but I call attention to it, as the period when the 
name Scotland was confined to what we now call 
Scotland is still, I believe, —— OM 


In her interesting communication Miss Hicksoy 
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quotes a passage in Miss Gordon Cumming’s book 
in which, mentioning one of the stones in the little 
kirkyard of the island of Canna, she states :— 

“Tt is one of those stones that tells perhaps of ancient 
superstitions, for on it are carved divers emblems of un- 
known meaning, amongst others a camel, the sole instance 
in which that Eastern treasure appears in Scottish sculp- 
tare.” 

This is not, however, the sole instance of the 

pearance of the camel on the sculptured stones 
of Scotland, as I have before me a rubbing I took 
of the Dunfallandy stone, on which the figure of 
the camel is clearly portrayed, and its being found 
so far inland is, I think, even more extraordinary 
than its occurrence on the coast. A A 

Pitlochry. 


Tue Arms or THE Moreton Famity (5* §. xi. 
921, 412, 472, 518; xii. 53.)—The Moreton family 
seem usually to have borne as arms, Argent, a 
greyhound courant sable, and as a crest a dog’s 
head couped argent, and these are given in the 
pedigreeof Moreton of Little Moreton in Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire and Burke’s History of Com- 
moners. But they sometimes bore the above arms 
quartering Macclesfield, Gules, a cross engrailed 
ermine, on account of Richard, the son of Eralam 
de Moreton, having in the reign of Edward III. 
married Margaret, the daughter and heiress of 
Jordan de Macclesfield, and as a crest occasionally 
a wolf’s head erased sable. The arms of Maccles- 
field may yet be seen incised on a stone shield on 
St. Michael’s Church in that town ; and the latter 
crest is yet remaining on an old service of pewter 
at Little Moreton Hall. I have recently paid 
a visit to the old Hall of Little Moreton—the 
ancient home—and found it most rapidly going to 
decay—in fact, it may now be doubted whether any 
amount of money would restore it. The moat was 
choked up with mud, the floors of the rooms giving 
way, the chapel filled with potatoes, and, in fact, 
such a picture of desolation it has rarely been my 
lot to witness. But around all this decay it was 
most remarkable to see the excellent condition 
of the glass and the lead-work of the windows, 
arranged in beautiful patterns of diaper work ; 
the date must have been the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. It was the time when Lord 
Bacon complained that the houses were “so full 
of glass that we cannot tell where to come to be 
out of the sun or the cold.” On a pane is yet re- 
maining the following distich, cut with a diamond : 
“Man can noe more knowe weoman’s mynde by teares 

Than by her shadow judge what clothes shee weares.” 

Underneath are the names of Jonathan Wood- 
notte and Marie Woodnotte, and the date 1621. 
The pedigree shows that Mary Moreton was 
married to Jonathan Woodnotte of Shavington. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 








“Cymacrapn” (not “Cymocrapn”) (5@ §, 
xii. 45.)—Your correspondent will find a full de- 
scription of this instrument, with an explanatory 
engraving by Prof. Willis himself, in vol. v. of the 
Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, for the 
year 1842, Pp. 219. I have often had the oppor- 
tunity of observing how well, in the hands of the 
professor, it answered the purpose for which it was 
invented. g 


“Srrane” (5 §,. xii. 89.)—This is the verb 
“to strange”—to be surprised at ; and it is the 
precise equivalent of the Spanish estrajiar (from 
estraho=strange). I met with it in a book treating, 
I think, of the Brownists or Muggletonians, but I 
cannot here refer to the passage. I sent the ex 
tract to the S sub-editor of the Philological Society’s 
Dictionary, and Dr. J. A. Murray will no doubt 
find it among his papers. Henry H. Gress. 


AutFreD Bunn (5 §. xii. 68.)—Alfred Bunn 
published, I believe, a skit against Punch. I 
think it had a cover in which the wrapper to 
Punch was imitated. He had been satirized in 
Punch, and took his revenge in this form. 

G. B. 

Upton, Slough. 


Many years ago (perhaps twenty) I heard a 
printer, who resides in this county, and who 
claims in some way to be related to Alfred Bunn, 
say that he was about to print his Life and Recol- 
lections. He never did it, although I understood 
him to say he had all, or part, of the MS. in his 
possession. If G. W. chooses to write to me I will 
privately furnish him with the name, &c., of this 
printer. R. R. 

Boston. 


Dovetas Famity (5% §, x. 428.)—Where can 
I see a complete pedigree to 1800 of the Douglases, 
baronets of Kellhead? Francis Douglas, Esq., 
a cadet of this family, died at the house of a Dr. 
Johnston, at Mansfield, on his return from Mat- 
lock, whither he had been for his health, in 1793. 
By his will, proved Nov. 14, 1793, he is described 
as of Dean Street, St. Anne’s, Westminster. Was 
he ever married, or had he any nephew named 
Francis? His brothers were :—Sir John Douglas, 
of Kellhead, Bart., who died in 1793 ; Stuart, a 
general in the army; Erskin, a physician, who 
had four daughters, one “ Frances, wife of Rev. 
—— Sanford, of Sunbury, Middx.” ; also another 
brother David, who had a son James, a captain. 
Where, also, can I see a complete pedigree to 1800 
of the Douglases of Cavers? W. H. Corre. 

19, Barrington Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


Hamuet anp Exstnore (5" §. xii. 67.)—Mr. 
Augustus J. C. Hare, in the first of a series of 
Scandinavian sketches in Good Words for this 
present August, describes a visit to Elsinore 
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(Helsingor) and gives a woodcut of its castle. He 
says :— 

“The great castle of Kronborg rises, with many 
towers built of grey stone, at the end of the little town, 
on a low promontory jutting out into the sea. Stately 
avenues surround its bastions, and it is delightful to 
walk upon the platform where the first scene of Shak- 
oe Hamiet is laid, and to watch the numberless 

ips in the narrow Sound which divides Denmark and 
Sweden....Beyond the castle a sandy plain extends to 
Marienlyst, a little fashionable bathing-place embosomed 
in verdure....Hamlet’s Grave and Ophelia’s Brook are 
shown at Marienlyst, having been invented for anxious 
inquirers by the complaisant inhabitants. Alas! both 
were unknown to Andersen, who lived here in his child- 
hood, and it is provoking to learn that Hamlet had 
really no special connexion with Elsinore, and was the 
son of a Jutland pirate in the insignificant island of 
Mors.” 

West Mortanp. 


Famacosta (5" §. x. 163, 255, 359; xi. 32, 
430.)—Having been compelled to leave England 
before I had time to revise my former note on this 
subject, I should be obliged if you would permit 
me to amend it by saying that, after a careful 
comparison of the Assyrian form of Ammochdstos 
with the Greek, I am convinced that the etymo- 
logy suggested by Sir H. Rawlinson must be 
abandoned, and that the word must be referred 
not to the Phenician AW: holy, but to 
Mv’, new, the Greek letter'y corresponding 
to the Semitic fF] or 5, and not to i>: The full 
name would therefore signify MY*IfT' FVDN, the 
new metropolis, or PIN FSM, New Amathus. 


In spite of the reduplicated , I incline to the 
latter etymology, both Amathus and Ammochéstos 
having been amongst the principal seats of the 
cultus of the Dea Syra, or Oriental Aphrodité. 
The initial guttural, moreover, may perhaps account 
for the digamma in the modern name. 

W. F. Parpgavx. 

Sehore, Central India. 

P.S.—This is an unfrequented nook of India, 
but it does possess a small station library, and on 
turning over the books I was delighted to find 
some old volumes of “N. & Q.,” about five, I 
think, commencing from 1857. I need not dilate 
on the never-ceasing pleasure and instruction to 
be derived from turning over these volumes in a 
leisure hour. 


“Suarpe’s Lonpow Macazine” (5" §, x. 428; 
xi. 293, 330.)—Curnsert Bene writes at the last 
reference, “ Mr. Alfred W. Cole, who was subse- 
quently the editor, now to contribute to the 
pages of the magazine.” Your correspondent is in 
error. I was never the editor of Sharpe, though 
I did contribute several “ Legends in Verse,” be- 
sides the tale of “ Lorimer Litt , Esq.,” to its 

When I commenced the last-named con- 
tribution the magazine was edited by a Mr. Strous- 








berg, a Prussian tleman, to whom, I believe, it 
then belonged, and who had also been, I think, 
the editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. My com 
nexion with Sharpe ceased in 1856, when I left 
England to practise at the Cape bar. I quite agree 
with Curnpert Bepe in his estimate of 
Cruikshank’s illustrations of my poor story; but 
then I used to tease poor old George by telling 
him that he never drew so well after he took to 
total abstinence—a charge which he very indig- 
nantly repudiated, maintaining that “the Bottle” 
pictures were his very best. 

Atrrep W. Com 

Cape Town. 


Potacky: Mickrewicz (5" §. xi. 428)— 
Being well acquainted with the Polish and 
Bohemian languages, I can give the answer 
desired, and here it is. Polacky reads in 
lish Pollatzkey. The a is here to be read 
a in French or German, and the é more like & 
—a general rule. Mickiewicz reads in Polish 
Meetskavich, the a pronounced like @ in hay, 
i.e. like a French é I may here add for futur 
use that cz in Polish==ch in church, chimney, 
chapter, &.; sz—sh in shop, shape, &.; 
sxez=shtch or sh'ch; u=o0 in boot, hook; ch= 
kh, or the ch of the German. To say that ck sounds 
like sk or thereabouts is decidedly wrong. This 
would be right with respect to the Russian alphabet, 
where css, and k=k, ie. sk. But here we have 
not to deal with the Russian, but with the Polish 
and Czech alphabets, Nievs Usrriep, 

Pleskau, Russia. 


Lorp Lexryeton (5" §. xii. 89.)—Consult 80 
common an authority as Burke’s Extinct Peerage, 
where it is stated that the first Lord Lexington 
descended from William de Sutton, one of the 
heirs of Henry Lexinton, Bishop of Lincoln, who 
held the lordship of Lexington, now called Laxton, 
in the county of Nottingham. J. L, ©. 


Dantet Jones (5 §. xii. 89.)—This gentleman 
is ptobably Mr. Daniel Jones, of Beaupré, in 
Glamorganshire, a large contributor to the focal 
charities. He was a man of considerable wealth, 
in the use of which he was very liberal. There i 
a bust of him in the Cardiff Infirmary, to whi 
he was a great benefactor. G. B. 

Upton, Slough. 


Mr. Daniel Jones, of Beaupré, Glamorganshifé, 
was an eccentric, shrewd, hatd-headed man, who 
commenced life as a solicitor, and married Lottisa, 
daughter of Whitlock Nicholl, Esq., of the Ham. 
His bust by J. E. Thomas was, I believe, placed ia 
the Cardiff Infirmary, to which institution he 
contributed about eos Mr. Jones died ia 
1841, i ~ei 

matinee: Grorer M, Tranenvi 
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Curious Baprismat Entry (5@ S. xii. 26.)— 
A note very similar to the one given at the above 
reference is found in the register of Whittlesey, 
St. Mary, co. Camb., among the baptisms for 
1794, where an entry has this eonclusion ; “ By 
the mistake of y® Nurse this child was named 
Matthew instead of Martha, the name given her 
by her Parents.” W. D. Sweerine. 

Peterborough. 


Books PUBLISHED BY SusscripTion (5% §. xii. 
68.}—Dryden’s translation of Virgil’s Aineid (1697) 
was an early and successful example. The pro- 
= for subscribers to Pope’s translation of the 

iad were issued in 1713. The pecuniary result 
was great. But Dr. Johnson condemned the prac- 
tice, saying, “ He that asks for subscriptions soon 
finds that he has enemies. AJl who do not en- 
courage him defame him.” But the great lexi- 
cographer could not put a stop to the practice. 
Doddridge’s Family Expositor of the New Testa- 
ment was issued by this method without apology 
in 1738. I observe also a list of subscribers in 
Buck’s Theological Dictionary, 1802, and in other 
books at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Jostan Mituer, M.A. 


* A List of Benefactors of this Work” is given in 
Blome’s Britannia, published 1673. Gent’s his- 
tories of Hull and Ripon, 1733-5, contain lists of 
subscribers. W. F, Marsu Jackson. 


“Sryrrack” (5" §. xii. 69.)—Crrit’s query 
lies me with a possible note. Will he quote 
the local antiquaries referred to, as their explana- 
tion is vabnable if based upon a good foundation ? 
I could answer the question about shire moots 
being marked by a tree by many examples, but 
perhaps I may mention the fact that I have nearly 
completed a study of open-air primitive assemblies 
in Britain, which I hope to publish soon, and I 
think my collection will be tolerably complete. 
“N. & Q.” has already assisted me, and I hope 
this note may bring me further help. 
G. Laurence Gomme. 
Castelnau, Barnes, 8.W. 


_ The derivation as given by Crrit seems to be, 
in its result, correct. The word “Skyrack,” as 
applied to the inn, is probably derived from the 
name of the wapentake in which the inn is situated, 
viz. “Seyre Ake,” and this word modernized would 
be “shire oak.” Watkin, in his treatise on copy- 
holds, mentions a manor in Shropshire where the 
manor court was held under a very aged ash tree, 
and he also says that he knows of other manors 
W the same custom prevails (vol. ii. p. 15, 
second edit. ). F. Sypyey Wappineroy. 


g bee EN. & Q..” F4 8, xii, 503 ; 4% §, i. 58, art. 
The Skyrack Oak.” J. Manvgt. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


“Tre Lire or Caaries Lever” (5" S. xii. 
49.)—The town mentioned where Count Lally’s 
descendant lived as a cobbler was Letterkenny, not 
“ Lethekenny” as printed. Ecuxcric. 


De Laune Famity (5" §. xi. 468, 509; xii, 
29, 53, 98.)}—Abraham Delaune, second and only 
surviving son of the well-known Gideon Delaune 
(the King’s Apothecary), married, as his second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Sondes, of 
Throwley, co. Kent, Kt. Abraham Delaune 
died Jan. 23, 1637-8, more than twenty-one years 
before his father. His widow Anne remarried, 
April 20, 1643, Abraham Chambrelan, of London, 
who died Aug. 26, 1651; and thirdly, Feb. 3, 
1652-3, William, afterwards Sir William, Huges- 
sen, of Lynsted, co. Kent, Kt., to whom she was 
third wife. She was living June 28, 1667, when 
she consented to the marriage of one of her daugh- 
ters, but died before Dec. 13, 1673, when Sir 
William Hugessen had a licence to marry a fourth 
wife. Gideon Delaune, her fourth son by her first 
husband, and younger brother of Sir Wm. Delaune, 
married Anne, daughter of Sir William Hugessen 
by his first wife. Their marriage licence was 
issued from the Faculty Office, April 24, 1673, and 
they were to marry at Gillingham, Rainham 
Upchurch, or Milton, co. Kent. He was described 
as of Lynsted, Kent, a bachelor, aged thirty-five, 
and she as Anne Weckerlyn, widow, of the same 

ish. She was the widow of Rodolph (or Ralph) 

eckerlyn. Gideon Delaune was buried at Lyn- 
sted, Oct. 6, 1709, and his widow Anne, Nov. 20, 
1719. They appear to have left no a | -« 


Hon. Daniel “4 Attorney-General, Judge 
of Admiralty, &c., in Maryland, who died Dec. 5, 
1753, originally spelt his name Delany, the same 
as his first cousin, Dr. Patrick Delany, Dean of 
Down, the friend of Swift, and claimed kin to 
Gideon De Laune of Blackfriars, whose arms were 
granted in 1612. These arms, impaled with those 
of his wife’s family (she was the daughter of Col, 
Walter Smith), he put on her tomb in St. Ann’s, 
Annapolis ; she died March 18, 1737. Dulany’s 
death is noticed in Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 
1754, p. 191, where the name is given Delany. 
The above may be a partial reply to D. G. 
T. H. M. 
Philadelphia. 


Tue Cuckoo “cHANGES HER TUNE” (5% S. xi, 
403 ; xii. 38, 73.)—It is evident that Mr. Mark- 
wick knew nothing of music as a science. An 
interval is the difference of pitch between one 
sound and another ; and therefore if the bird sang 
kook fifty times it would not follow that she sang 
an interval of a fiftieth, My former statement, 
that a cuckoo sings a variable interval approaching 





} & major or minor third, is true from my own fre- 
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quent observation, and is corroborated by com- 
petent musicians. W. H. Cowmrnes. 


Froesnaut (5™ 8, xi. 467 ; xii. 55, 76.)—There 
is a Froghall between Kettering and Welling- 
borough, in Northamptonshire; but it is the name 
of a copse, and not of a house. It is not unlikely, 
however, that a house may once have rie there. 

A. J. M. 


“Four went wars” (5"§, xi. 485 ; xii. 74.)— 
In Greenwood’s large map of Surrey (1823) the 
ee which Mr. Sritweit mentions is named 

our Wench Pond. The “road from Holmwood 
Church to Leigh,” across the common, did not 
exist in 1823, Holmwood Church not having been 
built till later. Greenwood’s map is on the scale of 
an inch to the mile, and, in general, very accurate. 

SurRiewsis. 


Tax Evi. Eye anv Rev Hanp (5* §. xi. 8, 
293.)—To the list of five-fingered mountains 
mentioned by Dr. Hype Crarxe Isandula may 
apparently be added, for I saw it stated in a printed 
a letter from the Cape that Isandula means 
ittle hand, from the peculiar shape of the mountain 
against which our ill-fated camp was pitched. 
Passing to another quarter of the world, the little 
red coral hands are, or were twenty years since, 
commonly enough sold at Naples as charms against 
the evil eye. A child in our family having a bad 
“crick” in the neck, the Italian doctor gravely 
recommended the purchase of one of these coral 
hands to tie round the neck, and seemed seriously 
to believe that the little girl had been “over- 
looked.” A. 


“Hypraviic” Music (5™ §. xi. 508 ; xii. 77.) 
—In Johnson’s Rasselas, chap. vi., there is the fol- 
lowing passage, which may interest Zero :— 

**One of the groves, appropriated to the ladies, was 
ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet that ran through 
it gave a constant motion; and instruments of soft musick 
were placed at proper distances, of which some played by 
the impulse of the wind and some by the power of the 


stream.” 
Henry M. 


In the gardens belonging to the Quirinal Palace 
at Rome there is (or was some twenty years ago) 
an organ played by water. It was on the principle 
of the barrel organ, and was so placed that the 
water of a stream in the grounds could be diverted 
at pleasure to turn the motive power. The effect 
was certainly novel, though the performance would 
not have satisfied a refined musical ear. 


H. E. Witxryson. 
Anerley, 8.E. 


“Deap as Cuetsea” (5" §, xii. 29, '75.)—Mr. 
Watrorp may be glad of the following : “ ‘ Dead 
as Chelsea, by G—d !’ an exclamation uttered by 
a grenadier at Fontenoy on having his leg carried 


away by a cannon-ball” (Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue, 1788). R. pe Peveret, 


Droveant in Scoranp (5" S. xii. 86.)—Surely 
the letter of the gentleman in Paisley, stating that 
“we here for fifteen months have hardly had rain 
enough to lay the dust,” must be strangely inaccu- 
rate. By the return of the Registrar-General I 
find that the rainfall in Paisley for the month of 
June was five inches, distributed over eighteen 
days—more, in fact, than the average of the eight 
principal towns, which was 4°97 inches. How 
much rain fell between July 1 and July 12, the 
date of the gentleman’s letter, I do not know; but 
I cannot but surmise that the dust was well laid 
by the deluge of June. J. ©. M. 


Eneravines (5 §. xii. 89.)—There are Dr, 
Willshire’s Ancient Engravings, second edit., in two 
volumes, 1878 (7), and Mr. L. Fagan’s Handbook to 
the Prints and Drawings in the British Musewm, 

H. Y. N. 


Dip Str Watrter Scorr rransiate “Gorrs 
von Beruicnuineen”? (5% §S. xii. 81.)—Most 
undoubtedly he did. “ William,” as originally 
printed on the title-page, was a sheer blunder, 
which seems to have been discovered shortly 
after publication, and a new title printed, 
but not till after several copies had been dis 
tributed. All this was done without Scott’s know- 
ledge, who never heard of it until more than thirty 
years after, when on seeing the statement in Wil- 
liam Taylor’s Survey of German Poetry (vol. iii), 
that Goetz von Berlichingen had been “ translated 
by William Scott, Advocate,” he wrote to Taylor 
to complain of the mistake. The following para- 
graph in Scott’s letter is conclusive :— 

“The late Mat. Lewis, commonly called Monk Lewis, 
managed the publication with John Bell, the bookseller. 
Both persons corresponded with me under my well- 
known name of Walter Scott ; nor had they any right or 
apology for changing it into William ; nor did I ever see 
a copy of the book in which I was so transmuted.” 
The whole letter, with Taylor’s answer, is printed 
in the second volume of Robberds’s Memoir of 
William Taylor. F. Noreare. 

7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


It is very probable that the translation was 3 
juvenile work. German was not, at the time of 
its appearance, very much known in England; 
and if it be, as Mr. Kwicnt says, a work un- 
worthy of Sir Walter, he may in later years have 
been not unwilling to let it sink into mes 


Wilmslow, 


Bisnors’ Wives (5 S. xi. 448 ; xii. 32, 58.)— 
The story is not correctly quoted. The answer 
was made to the wife of a bishop of Cork (I think 
St. Lawrence) long before Abp. Whately’s time. 

Ec.ectic. 
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Tur “ Picrortat Times,” &. (5" §. xii. 28.)— 
I have copies of this Pew up to vol. ix., No, 223, 
June 19, 1847, but o not know the date of its 
final issue. As your correspondent asks for par- 
ticulars concerning similar “extinct periodical 
journals,” I would note that the first number of 
the Illustrated Times was issued June 9, 1855. 
Of the Illustrated Historic Times, No. 36, vol. ii, 
was published Sept. 21,1849. I have a bound 
volume of the Lsterary Times, illustrated with 
views of places, &c., price twopence, the first 
number of which appeared on Saturday, Oct. 17, 
1835. My volume consists of twenty-one numbers. 
There was also another weekly illustrated Paper, 
now extinct, Pen and Pencil, conducted by Mr. 
W. J. Linton. I have the first two volumes, in 
the original cloth bindings, of the Illustrated Mid- 
land News, conducted by Mr. Joseph Hatton, the 
first number of which was published Sept. 4, 1869. 
The Graphic and Historical Illustrator, by E. W. 
Brayley, F.S.A. (1834), would seem to have been 
the pioneer of illustrated weekly sheets, although 
the Mirror of Mr. Timbs must not be forgotten, 
together with the Penny Magazine and Saturday 
Magazine. But the first appearance of the Illus- 
trated London News,on May 14, 1842, was a novelty 
in journalism, and its introductory article “Our 
Address,” as well as the preface to the first volume, 
should be studied by writers on this subject. The 
editor truly says in his preface, “ We discovered 
and opened up the world of illustration as con- 
nected with news.” Courupert Bebe. 


Miss Lanpon’s Letters (5" §. xii. 49.)—The 
tale of “‘Cacoethes Scribendi” appeared in the 
Atlantic Souvenir for 1830, an annual published 
in Philadelphia. I do not remember the name of 
the author of the tale, and have not the book at 
hand to refer to. M. N. G. 


Toxacco (5 S, xi. 225, 273.)—In the Reliquia 
Hearniane, edited by Dr. Bliss, occur the two fol- 
lowing curious passages in reference to smoking, 
which will, I think, interest the many readers of 
“N. & Q.” who indulge in that practice :— 


1720-1, Jan. 21. “I have been told that in the last 
great plague at London [ie. in 1665] none that kept 
tobaconist’s shops had the plague. It is certain, that 
smoaking it was looked upon as a most excellent pre- 
servative. In so much that even children were obliged 
tosmoak. And I remember, that I heard formerly, Tom 
Rogers, who was yeoman beadle say, that when he was 
that year, when the plague raged, a school-boy at Eaton, 
all the boys of that school were obliged to smoak in the 
school every morning, and that he never was whipped so 
much in his life as he was one morning for not smoaking.” 

1723, Sept. 5. ‘‘ Yesterday, at two o’elock in the afternoon, 
was a smoaking match over against the Theater in Oxford, 
scaffold being built up for it, just at Finmore’s, an ale- 
house. The conditions were, that any one (man or 
woman) that could smoak out three ounces of tobacco 
rst, without drinking or going off the stage, should have 
twelve shillings, Many tryed, and twas thought that 








a journyman taylour of St, Peters in the East, would 
have been victor, he smoking faster than, and being 
many pipes before, the rest: but at last he was so sick, 
that "twas thought he would have dyed ; and an old man, 
that had been a souldier, and smoaked gently, came off 
conqueror, smoaking the three ounces quite out, and he 
told one, (from whom I had it,) that, after it, he smoaked 
four or five pipes the same evening.” 
Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Audi alteram partem. Balzac, as Raikes tells 
us in his Journal, has painted French manners 
with a truth and accuracy unrivalled. A remark 
by so keen an observer on “the fetid herb which 
overran civilization in less than two centuries” 
may not be undeserving of consideration: ‘“ Le 
tabac détruit le corps, attaque J’intelligence, et 
hébéte une nation.” H. D. C. 

Dursley. 


Tue CLarKke Famity (5 §. xii. 67, 97.)—It 
may perhaps be worth while to point out that in 
vol. ili. p. 97 of Excursions in Ireland, by Thos. 
Kitson Cromwell (London, 1820, 12mo.), under a 
notice of Tullaroan, or Grace’s parish, in co. Kil- 
kenny, it is said :— 

“On a table monument is an inscription to Mr. Gabriel 
Clarke, ancestor of the present Marshal Henry Clarke, 
Duke of Feltre in France, who, dying in 1728, and claim- 
ing an alliance with the Grace family, directed his body 
to be buried here [in Grace’s chapel }.” 

In A Survey of Tullaroan, by William Shaw 
Mason (Dublin, 1819, 8vo.), is a copious account 
of the family of Grace, from which probably M. C. 
would obtain more information as to the ancestry 
of the Duke de Feltre. J. Epwin-Co xe. 

St. Stephen’s Club, 8. W. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Lectures on the History of England. By J. M. Guest, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Tux students in the College for Men and Women in 
Queen Square were fortunate in having an opportunity 
of hearing Miss Guest’s lectures, There must have been 
very few among them whose knowledge would not be 
much increased thereby. We are not sure, however, 
whether the lecturer would not have served her pupils 
better had she confined herself toa narrower area. The 
history of England from first to last is a vast subject ; 
so vast indeed that, with all the cross lights we now have, 
it is not possible for any one mind to grasp the whole in 
such minute detail as to be able to write upon it with 
advantage to himself and those who read him. Miss 
Guest, we should judge, is far more at home in the earlier 
and latter periods than she is in the time embraced be- 
tween the reign of Henry IT. and the death of Charles I. 
With the early there is little fault to find, and with 
the latter, whether we agree with her or not, if she sins 
it is in the very best company. This can hardly be said, 
however, of her treatment of several other periods—the 
Tudor time, for instance, It may be that she is quite 
right in her estimate of the character of Mary of Scotland, 
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but it would only have been just to her readers to have 

inted out that the whole case is crossed and recrossed 

y difficulties, and that many of those who are best 

entitled to be heard hold opinions absolutely contra- 
dictory of those put forth by the lecturer. 


The Students’ Reminder and Pupils’ Help. 
Marsh. (Stevens & Haynes.) . 
Tuts is a help for the early days of an omnivorous stu- 
dent in classics, modern languages, history, &c. Here 
will be found the well-known opening passage of Czesar’s 
account of Gaul, Virgil's “ Tityre, tu patulz,” Horace’s 
ode describing “Soracte, white with snow,” and other 
familiar school friends. We think the pupil might have 
been cautioned against some of the more prominent 
dangers to which, in the absence of a master, verbal 
interlinear translation is peculiarly open. We hope that 
those who may use his book will not feel bound to adopt 
all Mr. Marsh's views on English history, some of which 
are scarcely in accordance with the latest lights. As a 
vacation companion, Mr. Marsh's book possesses the 
advantage of packing flat, so that it may act as a con- 
venient “Reminder,” however far afield the student 
may be going. 
The New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 
Tus quarterly magazine, the number of which for July, 
1879, is before us, is now in the thirty-third year of its 
existence. It has always been well conducted, but is, if 
ible, under the admirable supervision of Mr. John 
fard Dean, better than ever. Many of the papers in 
the present number, as in fact in most of its predecessors, 
are as interesting and important to English as to American 
readers, as they contain valuabie details respecting several 
Anglo-American families probably not to be obtained 
elsewhere. For this reason, if for no other, the magazine 
ought to have a large circulation here. Its price is only 
three dollars a year, and it can be ordered of the society, 
whose address is No. 18, Somerset Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
John Ruskin: a Bibliographical Biography. By W. E. A. 
Axon, (Manchester, He ) 
Tuis little pamphlet bas lost in intereat by the publication 
of Mr. Shepherd’s more complete work, The Bibliography 
of Ruskin. Mr, Axon aims at setting forth the objects 
of Mr. Ruskin’s publications, and has succeeded in fur- 
nishing his disciples with a pleasant account of the 
teachings of their master. With what delight will they 
not learn from the preface to Deucalion that Mr. Ruskin 
has sufficient materiale by him to publish seventy-three 
more octavo volumes ! 


By Thomas 


We ought to have announced before the fact that it is 
roposed to issue a series of Tracts illustrative of old 
ds. The first number of the series has reached us, 


The Early Years of the Leeds Lil We feel sure, 
from the manner in which it has been compiled, and 
from the interest of the parts that are promised, that 
the projectors will experience some difficulty in carrying 
out their threat of limiting the impression to one hun- 
dred copies. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the fallowing notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Private Stupewt.—You seem to be working on good 
lines, and for some of your subjects we could net recom- 
mend better books than those you name. For Arabic 

would patees find El Shidiac Fario’s Practical 
Grammar (1856) useful, as it contains reading lessons, 
dialogues, &c.; De Sacy's Grammaire Arabe and his 








Chrestomathie might be of value later on, and al 
Ewald’s @Grammatica Critica (Lipsiw, 1831-33). Foe 
Sanskrit you might find additional help in Monigg 
Williams's edition of the Story of Nala (1860), and iq 
his Sanskrit Manual (1862), which contains progressive 
exercises. There are some recent books on Angl 
—a Comparative Grammar, and a Reader, by Dr, 
March, published in New York (1870-71), which 
robably be obtained through Triibner or Sampson Log, 
Thorpe’s edition of Rask’s Anglo-Suron Grammar igg 
work of authority, but it may be difficult to meet with 
except in public libraries. Dasent’s edition of Rask'y 
Grammar of the Icelandic or Old Norse Tongue would mg 
doubt be useful, and is probably full enough for any 
student. 

R. W. O’Brrnyz.—There has existed since 18724 
manent body, the Council of Administration of the Mi 
of Justice of the French Republic, charged with the 
of investigating into the right to titles, when b 
before it, and of preventing the usurpation of 
There are also provisions on this ‘subject in the Pen} 
Code, art. 259 oy of May 28, 1858), which impose q 
fine of from 500 to 10,000 francs on any person 
“without right, and with a view to arrogate to 
a designation of honour, shal! have publicly taken a title, 
changed, altered, or’modified the name assigned to him 
on the State Registers (Actes de l’Htat Cuwil).” 
have before us official documents in which the M 
President, Duc de Magenta, is described by his title, 
similarly the Duc Decazes, while Minister for 
Affairs. 

C. W. 8. (Southampton.)—The chapel dedicated @ 
SS. Peter and Paul, on the reputed spot where 
parted to go to their respective places of martyrdom, 
mentioned in an edition of Vasi's /tinerario di Roma 
1794 now before us, but very briefly, and without giving 
the inscription. Nibby, in his adaptation of Vasi, dow 
not appear to mention either chapel or inscription. Bub 
Sir George Head, in his Tour of Many Days in Rom 
London, 1549, vol. iii. p. 75, gives an account of beth 
His version of the inseription is slightly different from 
youre. Of the early history of the chapel little seems 

known. It was rebuilt in 1590 by Cardinal Piste 
Aldobrandini. 

J. B. Barren (Whitehall Club).—We are not awareef 
any authority for attributing a paternal descent from the 
Vikings to the new Prince of Bulgaria. And in any cam 
Battenberg is simply a titular designation for the children 
of the morganatic marriage of Prince Alexander of Hem 
with the Countess Julie de Haucke, daughter of M 
Count de Haucke, voivode of the kingdom of 
Battenberg is a small town on the river Edder, or Eder, 
Electoral Hesse, 

Horace Murray should refer to the periodical ia 
which the puzzle originally appeared. Anyhow, his quaxy 
is not suited to the columns of N. & Q.” 

8. H.—One of several different species of the geum 
Rubus, including the raspberry and blackberry. 


F. (“ Shakspeariana "’) has sent no name. 
T. B. G.—Many thanks.—We will hand the paperamd 
catalogue to our correspondent. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return am 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; ad 
te this rule we can make no exception. 
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